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8 e so many living characters as A SURE SIGN. 
0 te ovelist D he (exceptit be Shakespeare), | Kip Farner: “My dear, if you want a good hus- 
a 9 @ and many of these characters} band, you just marry Mr. Goodboy. I am quite 
a a wee Ag as ag eo he is really devoted to you.” 
BY SOME OF THE BEST KNOWN WRITERS. Tommy Traddles, and bag wn 
of others make life more 
' Mr. S. R. Crockett. Esty, sore tones, more true. Added ¢ to all Adis, 
read him. The : a master. He saw wi e eye of an 
facts Soar ‘steve Why T Uke xe anything or anyone artist, and he wielded the pen of s magician.” 


real 
: “I am truly glad to hear you say 60, 
papa. But are you quite, quite sure?” 
ind Father: “Positive, my love, positive. I've 
been borrowing money of him for six months, and 
he still keeps coming here, 60 it’s all right, it’s all 
right. He loves you!” 


facts sTost difficult thing to explain. Its like Dr. Mr». L. T. Meade. “ —— 
Fell, vice versed: “T havo several favourite novelists. Charlotte Bronté, Me. JongsmitH isn’t in,” said the maid at the 
“¢] yery much like thee, Walter Scott, because she depicts those emotions of the heart which door. Will you leave your name?” 
But tell the reason I can not.’” must be felt by all human beings with the pen of Oh, no,” replied Professor Absentmind. “You 


master; George Eliot, for I admire her great intel- | #e, I may need it myself before I see him again.” 


. lectual lities ; Thomas especiall —te— 

*] prefer French novels to English, as & rule, and | his alguien ad he is the inl of poorer 8 . a 

; \s ONthor is Victor Hugo. I ink i. Pace the P’ : HARPE: “Excuse me, old man, but do you happen 

Baleaes ‘Cousin Belle’ one of the ange books i ‘ied the anizsals aed, above all, nc Maa aire aa met” this year’s sovereigns are issued from the 

written. In England, I think, I wo at any time | nature in men and women. Of late years he has leant ; think of i ' 

fone take up *Pickwi ® than any other novel I too much towards ihe ne side but he —— the ae Come to of it, I don’t suppose they 

ve read. great secret of unlocking the innermost recesses Of our Sharpe: “I was afraid they were not; still 

eT ani Di comple® natures and te! us very startling truths.” | of the old ones, will do, if =a could lend it to = 

pete tere hackaray, Balzac; but to tell you} 41, a sclalaiiiada 

why I prefer them to to write an y favourite novel writer is Balzac. RAD SOME: 


Mr. William Le Queuz- 

“My favourite novelist is my friend Max Pemberton. 
I think I have read every work of fiction he has 
written since that s' which held me first, ‘The 
Iron Pirate.’ And why? Because he always interests 
me. And I can tell you it is hard to interest an 
ex-journalist, a reviewer, and a hardened man-of-the- 
world like myself in fiction. When I take up a book 
of Max Pemberton’s I put on a pipe and know that I 
can depend on some hours of absorbing interest away 
from my own work in a similar line. t is why he is 
my favourite novelist.” 

Mise Beatrice Harraden. 


“My favourite English novelist is Thackeray. He 
has the critical mind arid the beautiful heart.” 


Mre. Francesa Hodgson Burnett. 

“J think my answer to your question must be that 
it would be impossible for me to name my favourite 
book. Icare for so many books, for so many different 
reasons, and sometimes with such limitations, that 
I end either by having no favourite book or too many 
ace. books to be able to set one as sole and 
abel it.” 


i iew, for which I have neither time nor 
analytics) review, Tae restaurant-keeper hung out the following sign: 
Coffee such as mother used to make.” 
A customer, pointing to the sign, asked : 
Ig your lee ly such as mother used to 
mt i lied th 
“It is,” replied the proprietor. 
“Then,” said the customer, with a reminiscent 
look, “Til take a cup of tea.” = 


e 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. . 
s to your I have to say that 

eta ee a a a ia I like some for one 
thi d some for an H 
fap for me to say which I would put above all the 
rest. I may make, however, the general observation 
that I prefer reading a good French novel to any other 
form of reading when I seek relaxation. 


Mr. Noricn (engaging valet): “I warn you that 
frequently I am exceedingly ill-tempered and gruff.” 
“ (cheerfully) : hi at’s all right, sir; so am 


“J would gladly answer your westion if I could ; 
but I mad Thave so many favourite novelists— 

Jane Austen, Charlotte Bront#, George Eliot, Charles 
Kingsley, Miss Muloch, etc. And as to why I like Mus Hesrecr: Gee Gd a. snean when 
then: he called his country ‘the land of the free and the 
ne aa the aes 4 ne 

r. Hen : e@ was probably referri 
bachelors a ag married men.” . y xeterring: ‘te 
oO 


POOR WIFE AGAIN! 


“J have none other than & woman's reason ; 
I think them so because I think them so.” 


“Tan Maclaren” (the Rev. John Watson)- 


“My chief favourite among novelists is Scott, be- 
cause, beyond other men, he can tell a story. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy. M.-P. 

“Tf I must choose out and ee some one novelist 
as my favourite, I suppose I must give that place to 
Walter Scott. He seems to me to combine romance 
and reality, story and character, tragedy and comedy 
more effectively than any other modern novelist. But, 
all the same, I am an intense admirer of Fielding, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, 
and the elder Dumas, and I am convinced that ‘Don 
Quixote’ is the greatest novel ever written.” 

Mrs. C. N. Williameon. 


“T have two favourite novelists. In one mood, I 
prefer George Meredith, because he takes me up to the 
mountain-tops of literature, and makes the world 


Me. Israel Zangwill. 
“J have no favourite novelist. If you ask why, it 
is because there are so many good ones.” 
*Sir Gilbert Parker. 


“You have asked me & question which I have not yet 
answered even to myself.’ 


Mr. Andrew Lang and the Rev. S. Baring-Gould 
admitted having no particulsr partiality. The former 
said, “I cannot pretend to have any one favourito 
novel.” Miss Marie Corelli also replied that she had 
too many favourites to make a decision—it would be 
too difficult to choose even a few of her favourite 
novelists. 


~ try to make me comfortable by improving your 


——e 
Bystanper: “Should you say that picture was 
taken from ” 
Critic: “I don’t know; but the world wouldn’t 
suffer if the artist was.” 
ee eed 


Hs: “Look at that woman on the other side of 
the street waving her hands about her head. Is 
she practising physical culture?” 
She: “Mercy, no! She's describing her new hat 
to another woman.” 

aoe i 


Mas. Jones: “I wish I could think of something 
to keep my husband at home in the eveni i 
Mrs. Smithson: “Buy him a motor-car, lear.” 
Mrs. Jones: “He'd out more than ever if I 
did that.” ; 

Mrs. Smithson: “No, indeed! My husband bought 
one last and the doctor says he won’t be out 
for six weeks!” 


ipling. “Don’t stand there staring at me in that idioti 
such a marvel of strength and simplicity that you feel Oo ke Tee lotic 


quality—to a man in a book.” 
ap Major Arthur Griffiths. 
fy favourite novelist is Balzac, and I prefer him 
be his deep insight into the springs of hema passion 
2 pitiless exposure of the weaknesses of 


ew Mr. Joseph Hocking. 
_ “It is difficult to say who one’s favourite novelist 
is. Everything depends on the mood. Sometimes, 
when one feels satirical, Thackeray stands first ; then, 
again, when the spirit of romance rises uppermost, Sir 
alter Scott and Alexandre Dumas, pére, are pre- 
eminent. On the whole, however, the novelist who 
repeals to me most continuously is Charles Dickens. 
cement oot aor tab 
y s for this, wel are di t to define. 
Still, I think I love Dickens most because he is opti- 
pik. Where others see only the hand of the devil, 
= fe the Sneer of God. Many novelists, as they 
alk through world, see only the dark, scowling 
ap of e irits. Dickens, on the other hand, is 
a ever rprenlne God’s angels, who never fail to point 
0 the skies. en, again, I love Dickens because he 
§ given me so many friends. No man has created 
AU rights reserved.) 


“What! On my head? Who put it there? This 
Smart Boy (in awed tones): “Pa, do you know I retin any court in 
a om parlour just now, and what do you the land. I'd swear on my death-bed that that hat 
thi saw 

Father: “Can’t guess, my La 

Small Boy: “Why, sister Polly was sitting on the 

jano-stool, and her young man was kneeling in 
front of her, holding her hands like glue.” 

Father: “Ah! sensible young fellow that. He 
was holding her hands to prevent her playing the 
piano." 


“Tt’s not nonsense. It’s as true as that I live and 
stand before you a tormented, worried, 
man, who is ridiculed and made the victim of some 
mean, low trick in his own house every day. You'll 
hear more about this when I get home.” 

Then he rushed out, slamming the door after him. 


There is not a dry line in the ROYAL MAGAZINE. If you want some reading matter that ill 
don’t, whatever you do, buy the April ROYAL at will, canduce’ to steam, 


EDALJI’S OWN STORY. 


The Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Persecution. 


Written by GEORGE EDALJI ‘Exclusively for this Paper. 


the whole history ef his persecution, and advances proofs of his innocence. - 


This remarkable story commenced in No. 864. 


Back numbers corftaining the former instalments can 


be obtained from your newsagent for 7d. or from these offices for 10d., post free. 


WHAT MR.EDALJI HAS ALREADY TOLD US. 


1 

i serva She bound over 
dg ae rd ety pong Had mule it was jest a foolish 
joke on her part. 


ineerted 

a ———. were Bese 

Torgea public apologies were 

j accusations made inst 

Edalji a had he wae aga i 
ras 


co ms. 
in London and 
piscine Wig vi i 
’ also printed. 
un the i In the 
m ce. 
“f a leaflet 


placing @0 as to make it a u it had been 
ut under the door. Afterwards they insinuated that he knew 
comasthing about a key which wac discovered on the kitchen 


*. doorstep sf the Vicarage. Neither of these charges was pro- 


with. i . 
From f 1895 to the end of 1902 there was a truce 
og pared hoaxes, and forgeries terminated, and 

the amazing documents the reverend gentleman had received 


were destro: : 
In the earl rt of however, the notorious cattle- 
‘ maiming Proc comme : They comme with impunity 
', for @ long time without an arrent ing effected, and public 
* indignation ran high. The = were severely criticised: for 
their incompetence, but all the same they refused to a 
any ions made to them. Eventually they watch 
Edalji’s residence from the adjoinin pavernet. 
. the police heard RJ the = le Au pertidy Tail 
i was arrested. Beai charged with 
or had aes rye ing to murder a police- 
a ara fe: against him. 
ust isa penkn attr the arrest another outrage occurred. 
At the trial counsel for the prosecution never suggested 
_ any motive for the outrages, and the evidence against Mr. 
Edalji was of the flimsicst character. 
SL LRL LAL LPRLO LPL 


; SEARCHING MY nga teh 
’ Taw reader is aware that the police origina 

thought the pony was mutilated with my sisters 
botany trowel, but had to abandon this ry on 
discovering that the instrument was so blunt that it 
would cut cheese. It thus having become 
necessary to look for another weapon, about fifteen 

constables invaded the vicarage and commenced a 

most vigorous search without so much as asking any- 

one’s permission. On my parents inquiring 1 they 
had a warrant they said they “never thought of 
that.” As, however, there was nothing to conceal 

. they were permitted to continue the search, which 

they certainly seem to have conducted with such a 

degree of energy and thoroughness as showed their 

pnersr eg oe ile = stone unturned to find 

‘something: tangible against me. aie 

* They “Nearehad the vicarage, and outbuildings, 

, garden, school-house, and premises; even the church- 
yard wag turned into a hunting-ground. Great annoy- 

‘ance was occasioned to the friends of those buried 

there by the manner in which the police ran over 

the graves (the churchyard being quite full), and the 

‘violence with which they hammered the tombs in 

the vain endeavour: to dislodge some hidden weapon. 

My father, in his pamphlet, entitled “A Miccar- 

‘triage of Justice. The Case of George Edalji,” in 

sreferring to the mistake of the police about the 

“d r,’ and their subsequent fruitless searches, 

‘ays (page 35): 

’ Taspenee Campbell examined the trowel and returned 
it to Miss Edalji, and said nothing more about the dagger 
or weapon. 

"Te is evident that P.C. Cooper had been eyeing with 
suspicion the trowel whenever Miss Edalji went out in 

‘  gearch of flowers. . : o police came again in the 

1 afternoon, with twelve other men. I: r Campbell 

1 asked to be allowed to see any razors t might be in 

the house, and eccordingly I showed him all the razors 
that were in my possession, four of which he took away. 
In the meanwhile the twelve men were let loose all over 
2» the vicarage unds, the churchyard, and the school- 
~ yard, in search of a hes tea 
They asked that the schoolr8om should be ed that 

they might gearch for a weapon there also. °Fvunlocked 

it at onse, and iney examined every room and every 
rd. One of the school cupboards, however, was 

and I had no key belonging to it; 


im it was a piece of brown paper. (The police never paid 
for this mor for a fet of other 

let me here in .) A large crowd of 

at thechurchyard wall, obeerving several of the: men whom 
the police had brought, from place. to place in 
afficmenteny gt tag alba elubs on the sides of 
the gravee in the hope of finding a weapon. Some other 
of the men went through the same process in all parte of 
the vicarage grounds; but no weapon was found. 

the 


i 


th SoS my Birme ham office, but with- 
Oro’ searc my Birmingham , 

out result. ere in, they searched without a 
warrant, and asked ve permission. It was not, 
however, for a weapon alone that they sought, bu 
for anything else which could possibly implicate me 
in the crime. Such zeal did they show in their 
quest after paper or envelopes which -might connect 
me with the anonymous letters that on a note being 
brought to the house for my father, and handed to 
the servant to be given to him, some officious 
constable tried to snatch it from her and was very 
insolent when.she ran away from him. Evidently 
he thought the girl was in possession of an incrim- 
nating document, and must have felt rather small 
on discovering it was only a tradesman’s bill! Any- 
way, after several hours searching, the police had 
at length to retire without discovering so much as 
a scrap of paper to connect me with the outrage or 
the letters. 

THE RAZOR THEORY. 


It will be seen from my father’s remarks, which I 
have already quoted, that as soon, apparently, asthe 
police were convinced of their ludicrous mistake about 
the botany trowel, they decided that a razor was the 
next most likely weapon wherewith the wound could 
have been inflicted. Now I must admit this was a 
very great advance upon the former theory of the 
police, but if there is any person unconnected with 
the Staffordshire constab who imagines that a 
man intending to cut open a horse in the dark would 
select such an awkward and loose-handled instru- 


1888—July or A .—First series of letters commenced. 
1889—January.—First series ended. 
1892—June.—Second series of letters began. 
September.—Forgeries and all sorta of hoaxes began. 
December 12th.—" Key” incident. . 
December 18th (about).—“ t” incident. 
1893-6.—Letters, hoaxes, and forgeries of daily occurrence. 
1805—December.—Second series of letters e 
1895-1902.—Seven years’ truce. 
1903—January. mutilated. 
February 2nd.—Horse of Mr. Holmes killed. 
April 2nd.—Horse of Mr. Thomas killed. , 
May 2nd.—Cow of Mr. Bungay killed. 
May 14th.—Horee of Mr. ger killed; sheep of Mr. 
Green killed. 
June 6th.—Two cows of Messrs. Harrison and Oo. killed. 
a ee 20th._Two horses of Messrs. Blewitt and Co. 


June S0th.—Police began to watch my home. 

July 1st.—Third series of letters (first sub-series) ° 
July 2nd.—False report of my arrest widely circulated. 
July 8th.—Envelope with my name on pom to police. 
aoe 4th.—Third series of letters (first 


ed. 
Anges ae Bons of Great Wyrley Colliery Company 


August 18th.—My arrest. ; 
September.—Second sub-scries of third series of letters 


began. 
September 2ist.—Horse of Mr. H. Green killed. 
September 29th.—Green confesses to killing his horse. 
October 15 (pont), —feecad sub-series of third series 
of letters 


e s 

October 16th.—Green retracts confessions, and alleges 
obtained by threats. 

October 20th 23rd.—My trial. Seven years’ penal 


servitude. 
October 25th (about).—YThird sub-ceries of third series 
of letters = 
November 8rd.— horses of Mr. Stanley killed. 
November S8rd_to February Ist, 1904.—No further out- 
rages, as all pains eee wee. Many letters. 
1904—February 8th.—Horse of Mr. injured. 
March 24th.—Two sheep and lamb of Mr. Badger killed. 
March 25th.—Arrest of a collier for last = He 
Outrages le 


was convicted. tters 

isons. a at Nl f (“Mertin Moul letters 
‘an — o! ton 

the Hoine Office. St Dares 


. police all 


~ 


ment as @ resor for the purpose, I should like to 
know who that person is. ‘ 

who understands anything about razcrs 
will be aware that in order to inflict a cut fourtecy 
or fifteen inches long h a horse's hide in such 
@ manner as to cause the bowels to protrude, or, 
indeed, to inflict any cut at all, the operator woul] 
have to hold the razor by the blade. I should also 
i i that it would be necessary to bring some 
considerable force to bear upon the razor, £0 as to 
ee ee Se ct ae ak 

mn any case, mode using instrument 

would be entirely different from that adopted in 
shaving, which I take it is the only purpose fir 
which a razor + ee : ming even the 
perpetrator was an ept a IS WOrk as io 
avoid badly cutting his fingers, he could not possilly 
help being! covered with blood. , 

razors were not mine, but my father’s, andj 
as for the four which the police took away, I did 
not even know of their existence ; for, although they 
were in a bex in our joint bedroom, they were «'J 
ones and had not been used for some time. I had 
no razor of my own, as I always go to a barb:r. 
The police evidence was as follows: 

In a box on a shelf in prisoner's bedroom I found four 
rasors, more or lees stained as if by blood, the ono 
marked “J. C. 6” specially so. This was wet, as if 
recently washed. This I indicated to prisoner's father, 
who began to rub it off with his thumb. I took possesicn 
of it again. 

Note carefully that the 


lice thought all the razors 
were stained by blood. 


ow let us take Dr. Butter's 


evidence, which is as follows, and is of great impvr- 
tance : : : 

On Friday, August 21st (N.B.—the razors were scized on 
ogg | a examined the razors and found no ULlood cn 
, 7 of the razors (J. C. 6) was wet; there was no 

on 


‘~ 
Note the razor J. C. 6 was the same one as tlio 
was wet three days earlier. 

It would be absurd for me to dispute the accura-y 
of Dr. Butter’s assertion thie razor was wet, in 
view of the fect that his testimony throughout has 
been so greatly! in my favour; but perhaps the police 
can best explain how the razor man: to remain 
wet in summer time from Tuesday to Friday, despite 
the fact of my father having “rubbed it off with his 
thumb!” I£ they maintain that the wetness remain. 
for three days after it had been rubbed off, all I can 
say is that meteorological conditions in Staffordshire 
must be as curious as the methods of the pclicc. 
But my father, mother, and sister, who were present 
when the police examined razors, all declarcl 
that none of them were wet, and my father vt 
emphatically denied rubbing, the razor as alle: 11. 
One constable even swore he saw “two horse hairs” 
on this same “wet” razor, but as nobody else notice: 
them, and as he could not produce them, the prose- 
cution had to admit that in his zeal he must havo 
mistaken some other hairs for horse hairs. 

In the pamphlet to which I have already referred 
my father says: 

The police alleged the razor was wet. This was an 

absolutely untrue statement. It was not wet when I 

e it on August 18th—the day on which they took 

it from my house. But Dr. Butter says that when le 

examined it on August 2ist it was wet. . . . It is, 
however, a fact that when it left the vicarage it was 
not wet; how then came it to be wet? Unless the police 
allowed it in some way to become wet, it could not 
= have been wet at the time Dr. Butter examined 
17 2ist. I solemnly and emphatically declare 
that the razor was ectly on August 18th, win 
the police took it away from my house. George Edalji 
never had anything to do with my razors. 
Truts (January 12th, 1905) remarks: 

The police evidence in regard to the razors as it stands 
ad oO Pe 
eo ee on i a pen 
washed after the commission of crime. Ab i apne 

eo e + Mm 9 ACCOVU- 

theo: the prosccn tion, have been in the 
the careful precautions against 
yn Rashagd taking ore B1 Bilge ott oe 
weapon ve eo recaution 0: 
drying it, and have left 3 wet in his foes tor examina- 
tion the first policeman who walked in. . . . The 
conflict of evidence between the inspector and the faih:r 
is not immaterial when bt, Fm the value of the police 
evidence as to the wet condi of the razor when found. 

It is quite inconsistent with the frankness shown in the 

production of the clo’ that the father should have 

resorted, as alleged, to worse than uscless atte) t 

to destroy this evidence, euch as it was, and his ad nial 

that he did so is therefore credible. But, apart from this. 

and a from the fact that no trace of blood was. «n 

anal: found on any of the razors, it seems to me tht 

@ razor is one of the most unlikely and unsuitable instr" 

mente that could be selected by a man who was going out 

in the dark to attack horses and cattle. . 

This ridiculous theory that the deed was done with 
such an unsuitable instrument as a razor, because 
the said razor was all to be wet, because thero 
were stains on it which were not bioodstains, an1 
hairs which were not horse hairs, was only supported 
in a half-hearted fashion by the horse-slaughtcrer 
whom the police called as their “expert” on the 
matter, his convincing scientific testimony beinz 

imply that “the wine could have been done with * 
As, however, he had to admit 

cross-examination that he had “never seen a horse 
cut like that before,” the reader will probably not 
attach much weight to this opinion, and will dismiss 
it as utterly valueless when he reads the following 


sim 
knife or a razor.” 
in 


a te i a ae 


‘SEK ENDING 
Yinom 38, 1907. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


dence of Mr. Lewis, the veterinary to A SISTER TO HIM. 
Aor % have already referred as being for “You promised to be a sister to me, didn’t you, 
my defence : Miss Spinks?” said Henry at the evening party. 
The instrument used was probably a concave knife I did,” replied Miss Spinks sweetly. 
with, the edge on Ce border, and. with « —_ you meant it, I suppose?” 
oo) oud not have been infioted with a razor. Certainly. 


wound 


“« Th ” . d “ * 
I should remind en,” said Henry, “I wish you to act the part 


the reader that the prosecution | of a sister by taking up the attention of that tire- 


uld not call this witness themselves. some Miss Jones, and allowing me to devote myself 
Nash, for Mr. Sewell’s opinion, expressed after my | to the charming Miss Bowe for the rest of the 
conviction : evening. 
In my judgment such a wound was inflicted by some | Miss Spinks wishes that she had rot so lightly as- 
i ha’ handle as—I believe : ree 
Iam sow osing the wring © Ur. HN. Lewis" to afford | *2med sisterly obligations. 
a firm grip”; with this view I concur. —— 


Grace: “I hear that Charlie and Helen have made 


Mr. Sewell also says: up their quarrel.” 


It eeems to me @ most singular 


ems to Mhaving been called in to eee this pony| Gussie: “Only temporarily. They are going to 
» yen the d of the injury, was not called | be married soon.” iid J one 

by the prosecution as a wii Thet, in itself, i Ey ——————— 

judgment, is reflection upon the manner in which the} “Bur why do you advertise this as a winter resort 


when you admit that the thermometer sometimes 
down to two degrees below zero?” 
“Well, that’s winter, isn’t it? Real winter, I 
should call it.” 


“Crows are hard 


of a murder 
ined the deceased 


—— 

birds,” remarked the boarder. 
“In cold weather I have known them to go five days 
without food.” 
“That’s nothing,” chuckled the comedian boarder. 
“I’ve known crows to go five months without food.” 


» I give the horse- 
expert 
The cut could have been done with a knife or razor. It 


“ 


may have been done some hour. ja hore out like thes | Great Scott! What kind of crows were they!” 
before. I have no actual ce how long the pony Why, scarecrows, of course.” 
would bleed. It is only my supposition that the wo! SS 


had been done some hours. 
And this is the evidence of one whom the police 
thought fit to bring in place of a skilled veterinary- 
surgeon ! 


A SUFFRAGETTE’S LOVE LETTER. 
Dear Algernon, thanks very much 


ALLEGED MUDDY TROUSERS. For offring me your hand, 
The police examined some trousers at the time But ere I give you my reply 
they sina coat vest. They attached so little Pd have you understand 
importance to them, however, that they did not take That I must know your views upon 
them away then, and gave this as their reason for Some topics of the day, 
not doing so. But seven hours later the police thought And if they don’t agree with mine 
that these trousers might also be 1 to serve as Til have to 
onence "= = a mee T a say you nay. 
st cal or them. e trousers were immedi- Should wives have latchkeys of their 
ately handed to them. The inspector's evidence te pie edo ae 
regarding them was ag follows: Should husbands be compelled to pay 
About 2.30 I received the produced. They were Their bridge and other debts ? 
not in the same condition as in the A had 
been lly cleaned. They, were oe ede the by let tater Sa 
but there was yaud and dirt on the bottoms then. It was Would _ to ha : 
slate-coloured mud. you expect ive a ony. 
The sergeant’s evidence was: In choosing hats and frocks ? 
Trousers had been cleaned when I saw them the second Now comes the most important point, 
time. The first time there wee olay on We And one that you must note, 
ance was attached to them. : Will you do everything you can 
A constable swore: To help me get a vote? 
ok nae ie Sart ee Ted hay wees woh tcteianwen 
y q 5 were 
4 oo'wet as in the morning “Tuy bed been well cleaned. Pil auiet'y suas ean; 
I attached no im ‘to trousers in the morning. ‘Aad he Te 
Some points call for notice in the evidence of these meantime, I remain 
three 0 (1) It is obvious there was nothing Your loving Martha Clay. 
incriminating on the in the morning or —_—_—— to 
the police would have taken them away. ir “Py sorry you spoke so sh 


arply to that boy—you 
must have cut him to the quick.” 

“Impossible! He has no quick!” 
“No quick? Why, what——” 
“He's a messenger boy!” 


el 


a 
Arter a pretentious and almost beardless fop 
been shaved, he asked the barber how much he 


to pay. 
“Nothing,” was the repl 
cS - 
ve 0 n 8 ing my razor on 
cheek,” said the barber. ili , 


oon fe 
Huszanp (to wife): “Do you believe in the theory 


had 
had 
and, further, I 
and the ‘cma 

had. 


cleaned were not bruehed b . They were | that the ess of a father often proves a 
in exactly the same condition in slternoon as in the ere bling lock. to the advancement of his son in 
morning. I saw them on both occasions. The police did | life?” 
My spear vais oprah cial cael Wife: “I certainly do I am thankful, John, our 
sister’s evidence was : never andi i Aad 
The trousere were in the same condition as they were bey wit ain ep Ea Se) ay 


the morning. They had neither been brushed nor 


Nes was ~~ for the prosecution that this alleged HARD ON HUBBY. 

4 pening a e Somers aad allegation rm they were| Tus house had qsieted — =e wedding. yee 
: aftern strong evidence my d Aunt were our talking it over. 

guilt. Whether this was so I will leave the publio an So, it’s pr said Aunt Mary, smiling into the 


to judge. 


mother’s 
(Another long instalment next week.) 


ee. , 
“Yes,” pee mother, bravely, although a little tear- 
bra price! ans 
, I'm sure. 
“Yes. They ane rety well suited to each other.” 
wee I could see that. They both have studious 
t} je 


He: “I am glad you have taken off that horrid 


veil.” 
She: “Why, Henry?” 


He: “It was like a piece of paper around a lam “Yes. But, Mary”—mother paused, and the gl 

6d sages P| oe uishief evoked by Aunt Mary sooner than’ say- 
dag : —to— body else darted into her eyes. “Mary, they can't 
“Whats “ A already overdrawn your account.” | have —_ a of humour. Though it’s my own 
«you haven’t any more money in the bank.” ot Why not! 
The idea! A fine bank, I think, to be out of “Do you know what they took to read on their 


money because of the little ve drawn! Well, I'll 


° % ‘ 
me sae sac i journey? Stevenson's ‘Travels with a Don- 


Number Two of “The Queste of Paul B 
in the April ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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111.—From Compositor to 
Crossing Sweeper. 


[A familiar and pathetic figure in that once fashionuble 
querer of London, Bloomsbury Square, is that of the long- 
carded, club-footed croumng sweeper who for man 
ears has battled with London weather and London mud. 
Geary Rudman is his name, and here is the life-story of 
Henry Rudman, one time compositor, as told by himself.] 


I natner like the idea of seeing myself in print. 
It will be for the first time, for, worse luck, I’ve 
never seen my name in the “hear-of-something-to- 
your-advantage”’ notices. However, I haven’t seen it 
either in the police-court reports, so we'll call that 

uits. 

. I fear I can’t pitch you much of a yarn—at least 
re long as I stick to the truth, which I intend 
to do. 

Eighteen years have I been a crossing-sweeper, 
though I have only been on this pitch half that time. 
I was a printer originally, making good money. Then 
trade fell slack and I lost my job, and never was 
able to get another in the Femitang line, or in any 
other regular line for the matter of that. 

You see, my lameness—I can just hobble along, and 
no more—was all against me when there were so 
many able-bodied men after the same jobg as myself. 

I don’t complain. It was only natural the bosses 
should give me the go-by. Still, I didn’t throw up 
the sponge until I had tried my very hardest to get 
regular work and failed. 

And then, as even a poor cripple must live, though 
I know some people think we ought to be put away 
like the lost dogs at Battersea, I bought a broom, and 
there you are. 

Sweeping a crossing “ain’t all lavender,” as the 
song says, and it isn’t by any means easy work 
some pare imagine. In wet weather I’m on the 
move from morning to night, and even in summer it 
isn’t exactly a a in the Park listening to 
the band, standing about in the sun all day long. 

I often feel fair done up when I get back to my 
bachelor home, and I wager if some of the fat old 
gentlemen who waddle past me every day would take 
my job on when it’s a nice rainy day and car- 
ringes and the cabs and the motors—specially the 
motors—are a-scattering the mud all over the shop, 
Shey'é be a good deal thinner by the evening, and 
Y aps have as good an appetite for their dinner as 

have for mine—when I get any. 

My bachelor home? Yes; I’ve never married. 
What girl would mate with a man with feet like 
mine? Unless, of course, he were rich. Then I dare- 
say she wouldn’t care if he hadn’t any feet at all. 

Six shillings is about what I earn a week, taking 
the year all round. Of course, it varies. Winter is 
bettor than summer, bad weather better than good, 
and Christmas the best time of all. Why, last 
Christmas I reckon I took as much as thirty shillings. 
And some of those who gave most were the very ones 
who at other times of the year look at me as if they 
thought I ought to be in gaol. Ah, don’t I wish it 
was always Christmas ! 

However, six shillings a week is about the average, 
and for a oe bit of that I rely on my “ regulars.”” 
There’s Mr. R—— gives moe 6d. every Friday (so 
you bet I don’t think Friday an unlucky day); and 
Miss W—— she’s good for 4d. a week, and Mr. 
S—— never forgets me when he remembers, and 
there are others. 

Generally speaking, I get more from gentlemen 
than ladies. The ladies will smile kindly and sa. 
“Good morning” very prettily, and I daresay if 
were a bit younger their smiles would be as good as a 
dinner to me. But I’m getting old, and I’d as 
lief they remembered the penny and forgot the 
smile. 

With the gentlemen it’s just the other way about. 
They frown, and some of them grumble, but it’s 
usually just the ones that frown the fiercest and 
grumble the awfullest that fork out in the end. 

Anyway, whether they give me anything or not, I 
say, “Thank you, sir,” or “lady,” all the same. But 
when the | isn’t forthcoming I keep my hat on. 

I am always grateful, however, for a newspaper, 
for I am fond of reading, and it takes me back to the 
composing-room. 

Politics don’t trouble me much, and, in any case, 
the Editor says I am not to discuss political ques- 
tions, ag his paper hasn’t any politics and doesn’t 
want any. However, perhaps there is no harm in 
saying t since the present Government got in 
things lave looked up a bit for us poor chaps. 

You: see, there’s mn ae lot of talk, anyway, in 
Parliament about the unemployed, and people read 
7 the distress, and that makes them more charit- 
able. 

But I daresay before anything is done I shall have 
gone to Paradise, which for a crossing-sweeper, I 
should say, would be a place where it is always 
muddy and full of open-handed ladies and gentlemen 
who don’t like getting their boots dirtied. 


eck,” a brilliant series of detective stories by Mr. McDonnell Bodkin, 


A BROTHERLY MEETING. _A STREET 3,000 YEARS OLD. 
Amon the few who have @ perfect genius for silence Owmea to the extension of the city boundaries 
is a certain well-known artist, whose reticence ig the | Western Avenue, Chicago, has just added a mile and 
amusement and wonder of all who know him. ® quarter to its ea dar reby making it the longest 
A friend who had dropped into his studio one day | street in the world—twenty-two miles exactly. The 
was vainly endeavouring to draw Mr. H— into | second longest in the world is Halsted Street, also 
conversation, when the artist’s brother appeared in | in Chicago, and which is twenty-one and one-third 


THE LAW ABOUT SPOOKS. : 
Lawsurrs about alleged ghosts, of ® nature similar 
to the one which was threshed out the other day 
before Mr. Justive Grantham, are far from uncont 
mon. Indeed, there is quite little library of books 
relating to the subject, all of them full of musty, 


ty meni 8 a arnt led | ere ai 

i i ne pi = 7 

SO fil Whig we ew ng | le, >" ony Joking wp fom | nn nal wad rh. gris "See 
ings abou’ oO. ‘ c venu i 

From one may learn a er Tt is, | his cosel,’ with os omile premier strest In’ the world, iis psa tig .. the 


John wandered about the room for fifteen minutes, ceeding that of either of the two above-mention« 
turned over his brother's latest work, and then, | thoroughfares by more than four thousand squaie 


yards. 

Tom. _ The shortest. etreet in the world is John Stric: 
“ Good-bye, John,” was the hearty rejoinder. | | in the south-west district of London, which ae (8 
Tom painted on for some minutes, and then, in barely twenty-six yards from end to end. Mansion 

an unwonted barst of confidence, he said warmly to | House Street, in the City, runs it a close second. 

his amused friend: “I was glad John called. Haven't An indiarubber-paved street exists in Berlin. B..1- 

seen him for a month!” rock Avenue, Dawson Ci the metropolis of the 


hosts, and the proper way to t m. s 
he instance, illegal to belabour & “ghost” after it 
has cried out that it is not a ghost ; while a man 
who goes gun-hunting after an alleged ghost, and 
shoots and kills a human being who is masquerading 
in spook attire, is guilty of murder. 


believe it to be haunted, nor yet even if it be 


leged . B 

ua 2 oa peed yy sd ‘tata recovered ==0Cm Klondyke, is paved with gold, or, at all events, wit 

against a landlord who let a notoriously spook-in- MURDEROUS MELODY. gm quartz. Bo, ea, is i. main ein: 
, near Ballarat, . Only 


fested dwelling to a tenant without first informing 
him of its evil reputation. , . 
A father has, too, obtained a verdict against & 
schoolmaster whose school was haunted by & host 
_which frightened his boy into fits, and it has been 
held to be illegal to shut up a prisoner in & reputedly 
_ haunted gaol. 
Once a woman sought a judicial separation from her 
spouse on the ground that he was in league with 4 
familiar spirit, which haunted his bedroom by night 
and his study by day. But her B peng was refused, 
the judge remarking that she h I 
for worse as well as for better, and that she might 
as well ask to be relieved of him because he had 
developed a wart on his nose as a sprite at his 
elbow. 


Onn of the greatest dangers of amateur dramatic a few weeks back a Lin 1 
pot bl grows i is that through fecoee on hie aes, Godden picked up * pagers ‘a 
oO bering ——— may HT vas boing pert nes. | fattened and smooth, and must have been passed 

Recently, for instance, ob Sen Reed phan dl orp EY. wheeled traffic for 


; SOC 

A MATTER FOR THOUGHT. 
heard A STYLISHLY-DRESSED and altogether good-looking 
. a In the third act, a | Woman was turning over the leaves of the Directory in 
nervous young amateur, who was playing a minor part, the post-office in a leisurely manner, when an irascible 
was to rush on the stage while the band was playing its old gentleman entered. He wished to use the Directory, 
sweetest, and cry: too. He stood about, now and then casting heavy looks in 
& “Stop the ° music, the king is dead!” ~ poo of the ireorys a sone jenna ively: 
e ‘cal moment came, and the exci hi} asiness man in a hurry followed. He wanted to 
strung amateur rashed in. * excited, highly | ow where Walter Jones lived. It was a street or two 


“Stop the music!” he cried. “It has killed the away, but he had forgotten the number. He fell into 


king! ” . 
>S0c< 
. elie coven PLAY AT THAT. 
apa Benpinae keeps & sharp eye on his 
daughter Mary, and many ea 'd-be tear hie taken 
a walk for a few minutes’ conversation with the hard- 


SOC 


put his fate to the test of a f 
yet, after all, it happened suddenly. 
- “Qh, Mr. Sampson,” ebe said, with a smile calculated 
: to cause heart of a 


€ 


“You seem like @ nice js F, 
said he. 


had happened Sampson | YoU are in love with Mary 

had dropped on his knees, “es, I am,” was the honest reply. 

careless alike of trouser- Haven't said an: to her yet, have you?” : 

Seen ead Yaabty So08- “Well, no; but ink she reciprocates my affec- Tine. Then a man who sought some city official, Let 

boards, and while Oupid | tion.” say al gt ar: eae —_ ae din a few 

Does, Well, let me tell something. joined ranks of waiters. 

looked amay Lg me seh tin uw Lindt oad thant g ‘uo death Her | “still the woman placidly turned over leaf after leaf 

matters up to thelr entire wise.” Mary has inherited her insanity.” without any apparent intention to decide whether the 
al w he said, ter om—and she said it “Lm willing to takes the chances,” replied the lover. | ™*me sane was Brown, Benth, os Jones. “ 
“ better not bring es; but, you see, terrible temper. inally, ware! grow pre 

Lae oan We pore gator 8 She has twice arawn a knife on ae with ‘intent 1 tense, 8 man rushed ‘in. His mission frould 


commit murder.” positively s it of no delay, Led he politely offered to 


= economy now, I think.” 7 ; ; * , : 
I’m used to that—got a sister just like her,” assist the woman, his experience might 

<0 the aDWer. a know that I - on tnd to eve time a fener abr When beusked 

u show t Ww a eae 

WOMEN WHO HAVE EARNED WAR | oath noi to give er Pa a ae pepe praligenpil r sweet smile full of apprecia 
PENSIONS. continued the father. “Qh, thank you! You are very kind. I am trying 


“Well, I'd rather start poor, and build up. There's to find a really pretty name for my baby.’ 
: Pp 
more romance ie es te Bending,” continued . the >=0coe< 
ieee, Te haere Le acer teen | ten te ea ISLAND ON EARTH 
for embessiemen eT caevid sy to America | Warcu is the loneliest, most desolate, and most 
cattle stealing. I'm going to m Linge on prison for | inaccessible island on the face of the lobe? Many 
to give you © decent Tenlctca. Thee ue thaxka people would doubtless plum 4 for ag the Crozets, 
good-bye.” rough into notice owing to 
“Foiled again,” tered the wreck thereon of the Norwegian exploring shi 
» a the father. Catherine, and the subsequent rescue of the ciawer 
crew by the Turakina, a British steamer dispatched 
from Town for that express purpose. 
THE .« FOUNDED 1674. But Hog Island, the westernmost of the group, an 
® the one whereon the wrecked men spent most ©! 
OCEAN fctdent s Starantes| mics ueelae Stee 
oes in and rabbits, 
Co ing, albatrosses, and sea elephants. 
ip Limited. Pifard’ Island, in the phe far more is¢- 


everlasting hills, sounds somewhat plausible. Yet, 
‘curiously enough, just about the time the measure 
was being killed in our Parliament at Westminster 
the American hat ETT at Taminate was rs 
in passing a au yment 

‘a pension of £6 a month ttre. Wlisabeth Finnan, 
of Greensburg, Indiana, who fought for the North 


oa to the London papers, “is the only pension of 
e asserti i ay very 
likely be true if it is intended to apply solely to the 


United States of America, but which is most cer- (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) lated well . rH 
tainly not so as regards this country. 3 ” Hor ek barren; but it poet, iM 
For the redoubtable Phabe Hassell, Funds “ 23" 61,452,926, | visited by, whalers cnt ety Bo too, is South 


Revenue 0 113,6 Georgia; but it has mo shelter hut, and as it is 

&1,113,676, 4, of the track of shipping, anyone unlucky 

THE OCEAN CORPORATION issues policies of enough to be cast away thereon would stand a very 

insurance ACCIDENTS ef all kinds (incinding poor chance of ever getting off alive. 

protection for EMPLOYERS against their liability under Bouvet Island, in the eame seas, is visited even 

the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts), more rarely, and on the last occasion when a ship 

copra 5,500,000 a touched there five corpece were found tragedr 

memen some unreco: prageay o 

— : ' — the ag aca eer as i ee is still 
lonelier more inhosp’ t uvet. 

FIDELITY GUARANTEES. rine. ca ogg ye! the palm _ this dinectiott ae be 

eae y GNSESS EAD SEDT, ecie See { ldlead, om which, Octo Tt 

2 t been effected. It 

ene, os on = % ye 


who served 
inany years in the ranks of the 5th Foot, and fought 
at the battle of Wilhelmstahl, was pensioned by 
George IV., who also erected in her memory the 
avestone in 8t. Nicholas Churchyard, Brighton. 
e still more famous Christian Davies, too, of the 
“Scots Greys,” who was found amongst the wounded 
after the battle of Ramillies, received aalig * 
a @ gratefal country until the day of 


1 These two cases are historical. Bat Sher proeely 
were representative of many others. At all events, 
we know that amongst the prisoners taken after the 
(to us) disastrous battle of Almanza, were no fewer 
than five women, all attired in British uniforms of 
the regulation kind; and that two other women 
sisters, were found by the victors similarly disguised 
after Landen. 


ted twice in o eens oy is 
Head Office: 36 to 44 Hoorgat Street in the Admiral ms Sone 
: , Lonilon, H.C. | tions se “the most remote and Jolated spot on 

RIOMARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretacy, earth.” 
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TuerE is no monopoly in strikes. We recently 
had the music-hall strike, Paris was affected by the 
electrical strike, and Germany feels the effects of 
the dock lock-out. In their timo even Royalty have 
gone on strike. : 

Probably, the earliest account of a great man 
striking work is given in Homer's Iliad. Achilles was 
the great hero of the Greek army which was besieging 
Troy. He was the terror of the Trojans. 

But among some Tk ga risoners captured by the 
Greeks was a beautiful maiden named Briseis. She 
was handed over to Achilles as his share of the 

lunder. Soon afterwards, however, she was taken 

ack again. annoyed was Achilles that he 
promptly went on strike. 

For something like a week he sulked in his tent, 
declining to go out to fight. During this time the 
Greeks, ived of his skill and valour, suffered 
severely. Finally, they had to abjectly request the 
injured hero to return to active service practically 
See at tings and aa leat ha 

Sever an one queen have gone on 
strike. There was Philip V., who inherited the 
Spanish throne when a boy. He felt like a prisoner 
in Spain. The ned etiquette of the Spanish court 
cramped him, and the Spanish statesmen interfered 
with and dictated to him in nearly everything. 

Finally, he could stand it no longer, and went on 
strike. He passed on the crown to his son, and 
retired to a house in the country. 


Ir is no uncommon thing for a young man to give 
his sweetheart little presents, and she is usually most 
delighted to receive them, so long as they are not 
over valuable. But don’t you think there are a lot 
of very useless presents given by lovers to the girls 
of their hearts? . 

I think so, at any rate, and am of the opinion 
that a girl should, if her lover has any tendency to 
give her fairly useless articles from time to time, 
see that he changes his style and gives her sensible 
ones, if he is determined to keep it up. . 

I grant that this requires tact and great caution, 
for, of course, no girl wishes her lover to think she 
is anxious to get things. But the average girl is 
surely clever enough to go about the matter so care- 
a! that her lover never sees affairs in this light. 

‘ake gloves, handkerchiefs, scent, and such-like— 
these may all be useful, up to s certain extent, and 
may come in handy enough, but they are only for 
a time, and in due course are no more. If, now, & 
girl could in # very delicate way let her lover know 
that she was particularly fond of, eay, small pictures, 
dainty little ornaments, bits of old china, and so on, 
it would be altogether better and more sensible. 
Then, when the marriage did come off, these thi 
would go a long way towards the decoration of 
new home. 

Then regarding the lover who constantly offers 
rather valuable gifts—there is a serious side to that. 
If a lover is very lavish with his presents and his 
sweetheart is a sensible, kind-hearted girl, she does 
not like to refuse them, nor does she care to lecture 


‘Tuat a man should pay half-a-crown apiece for 
winter strawberries or guinea a quart for the first 
green peas is understandable. 

Strawberries and are nice to eat. There is solid 
satisfaction to be obtained by the person who is able 
to afford to purchase the first in the market. 

It is also comprehensible that the rich man should 
be willing to pay hundreds for Nelson’s sword, for 
a specimen of Caxton’s printing, or for an egg of 
sed Fra auk. = first ‘y have Lewin interest, 

being the of an extinct appeals 
to the naturalist, ital " 


But the same argument does not apply to many 
objects whose rance in the auction room excites 
the keenest competition. Take postage stamps, for 
instance. 

At a recent sale a Saxony stamp of 1851, with an 
error of Paper, ali £56. That stamp’s fellows 
penies in the ordinary fashion would probably not 

ave fetched so many Beas Again, a Finland three 
and a half roubles of 1897 printed black on yellow, 
like the seven roubles, instead ‘of on gold, cost its 
purchaser £30, and the general opinion was that he 
had got a bargain. 

Similarly surcharged stamps—that is, stamps which 
have been rinted down in value, say, from Gd. to 1d., 
cr 8d. to $d.—will always fetch a good price from 
collectors. Some years ago a London dealer received 
from a customer in Fiji a remittance of twelve and 
Sixpence im halfpenny mange. The stamps had been 
all_surcharged, and the dealer sold them for £15! 

Kxactly why such freaks and blunders should be 


Kings "Queens Quin ditike. 


He wag only forty-one. Everybody thought that 
he had many years of sulking leisure before him. 
But his son died after a reign of but seven short 
months. Philip’s strike came to an abrupt end. He 
put on his own crown again, and wore it during the 
next twenty-two years. 

Our own King William III. went on strike for 
pretty much the same reasons. He came to England 
with a Dutch army, to help the people against 
James II., who was ruling very badly. James fied 
from the country, and the Parliament gave the crown 
to William, 

But having made him this present, the Parliament 
thought it could treat William just as it liked. They 
interfered with him in an exasperating way. The 
started out by expressing the fear that the Du 
soldiers he had brought with him at their request 
and to help them out of their trouble were going 
to be used to enslave them. So the Dutchmen were 
sent back home. 

Then the Parliament hinted that William was giv- 
ing away too much to his personal friends. So 
compelled him to take all he had given to the 
ancestors of the present Duke of Portland and several 
other noblemen. Subsequently, it occurred to them 
that William, being a foreigner, ought not to wish 
to have any real share in the governing of England, 
but should be content to remain merely a Secs 
Then William III., rebelled. He refused to per- 


| The (QQueslion of Gwealiicaris Gifls. 


him on his extravagance ; for, after all, he is merely 
worshipping at her shrine. 

Yet tee can hardly lose be of the fact that he 
who acts so must be a bit of a spendthrift, and she 
must realise that such a man as a husband would 
be very liable to throw his money away. . 

Now no girl wants to marry a man who will use 
money essly; therefore, if a maid finds that 
her lover is too lavish she should wean him from the 
practice by firmly refusing to accept costly gifte. 

And bear in mind that one can never tell what a 
man is thinking when he hands over e3 ve 
presents every now and again, evidently without a 

he may be inwardly considering if it is wise 
of him to continue with a girl who is always ready 
and willing to accept valuable gifts. _ : 

What would she ex in married life? That is 
the question he is likely to ask himself. Conse- 
quently, girls should beware, for you never know just 
how a man is viewing matters. . 

Let us take another aspect of the question. Some 
oung men give very resents to their sweet- 
rearts, and the girls are often rather put out over 
it But they should not be; for some young fellows— 
sensible ones they are—prefer to save cash and bank 
it rather than squander iton presents. = = = 8 —_— 

I think that if a girl finds her lover is inclined 
that way she should be very proud of him, for he 
. laying money by in which she may ultimately 

nefit. 


Some very stupid girls get quite sulky if their 
lovers do not shower gifts on , and, really, 


pte hh] Puzzles in. Prices. 


worth so much more than the genuine article is a 
mystery to all outside the charmed circle of collectors. 

The case is similar in the matter of coins. At the 
sale of the great Murdock collection of coins were 
a number of Jacobean coins which showed blunders 
of one kind or another, and in every case the freak 
or inaccurate coin brought a far higher price than 


its properly minted fellows. There was, for instance, 
a pound plese of 1645, of which the date was printed 
with the figure four reversed. This coin fetchéd the 


comparatively big sum of £21. . 

Among the Hindus the chank shell is accounted 
sacred, and tons of this large shell are yearly cut 
into bracelets or ankle rings for Hindu women. 
Others are used to make trumpets for temples, and 
many are sold whole and attached to the heads of 
draft bullocks as ornaments or charms. The ordin- 
ary chank is common, and wholesale only fetches a 
few pence per dozen, but now and then a specimen 
is found, in which the spiral is coiled the reverse 
way, just as human beings have been known whose 
hearts were on the right side instead of the left. 

Such a chank is enormously valuable. A specimen 
found in the Gulf of Manaar in 1853 brought a 
lakh of rupees. Another, small and imperfect, dis- 
covered in 1887, fetched £700, and last year a third, 
a very fine imen, came to light. It was put up 
for auction, and, after tremendous competition, 
a down to a wealthy Hindu for no less than 
£4,000. 

Yet white men cannot afford to laugh at brown 
for paying fancy prices for freaks of nature. A 


They Steuck Work When They Coulda’t 
Have Their Own Way. 


form his Royal functions, and announced his deter 
mination to go home. It was not without a vast 
amount of trouble that he was at last induced to 
remain. 2 

The late Queen Victoria once went on strike. It 
was when she had been on the throne only a short 
time. Nowadays it is the custom for the Mistress 
of the Robes and the other chief officials of the 
Royal household who are appointed under one Prime 
Minister to resign when another Prime Minister 
takes office. But at that time it was not the rule, 
and the young Queen had come to rely on the ladies 
who surrounded her, so that she was unwilling to 
part from them. 

Lord Melbourne, the Queen’s first Prime Minister, 
was defeated and had to resign. Sir Robert Peel 
was called on to form a Government. He called for 
the resignation of the chief members of the Royal 
househo Peel was a Tory, and as the Mistress of 
the Robes and the other ladies mostly belon to 
Whig families, he was afraid they would influence 
the young queen against him. 

But Queen Victoria refused to part with the great 
ladies to whom she was used, and who were her 
friends. The Duchess, who then happened to be the 
Mistress of the Robes, backed her Queen and 
Duchess went on strike ther. Peel would not 
accept office unless he had his own way, and Mel- 
bourne had to be recalled to carry on the government 
of the country. 


(7 ~\ 
By Our Heart Srrcmcist. 


cannot help thinking that these Bhan men have 
made a mistake in their selection of sweethearts, for 
whenever a girl begins to notice that her lover is 
not giving her the quantity of gifts expected, she 
has surely ceased to love him, if ever she did at 
all. And some girls cannot help showing their hand 
in this t. They make their lovers understand 
that they are not giving sufficient presents. 

Young men are very differently constituted, so a 

irl should not be piqued if her lover does not give 

er such handsome presents as s girl friend receives 
from her lover; the two men ma; different views 
as rds present giving, and that even although 
they quite equal so far as possession of money 


goes. 

What are presents after all? They do not prove 
anything; they have no particular value, except it be 
their intrinsic worth. Yet some senseless young 
women would not hesitate to thiow over steady-going 
young men who do not give many presents for others 
who are ready to pour gifts on them, regardless of 
the givers’ characters or anything else. 

After all, it is the man, surely, that a girl wants. 
She ought not to go about with, or engage herself to, 
& young man merely for the presents she will get 
from him 

My own opinion is that a few presents from a 
lover to his sweetheart are quite right, and, incident- 
ally, there is no harm in a girl giving her lover a 
trifle at a time too; but always let the gifts be 
sensible and substantial, which does not mean ex- 
pensive, and never flimsy and trumpery. 


€3,000 for a Pink Carnation—an Almost 
Similar One for Twopence. 


common Red Admiral butterfly, of which the marks 
ordinarily white were in this case tinted with blue, 
was sold recently for £5. A common bird’s egg of 
uncommon shape or colour will fetch fifty, a tae 
dred, or in some cases even five hundred times the 
value of an ordinary egg, and freaks, such as albino 
sparrows or blackbirds, invariably command fancy 
prices. 

Hideous panes and over-bred monstrosities, such as 
King Charles or Blenheim spaniels, dogs which are 
practically useless as guards, companions for sportin 
or any other useful purposes, fetch prices for whic 
you could buy a pair of fine horses or a emall motor- 
car. There 1s absolutely no good reason why these 
poor little freaks should be 80 costly. 

Take flowers. Almost all flowers are beautiful 
and pleasing to sight or scent, and are therefore 
worth having. But why should such a comparatively 
ugly bloom as a green rose or an almost black tulip 
be valued at many times its weight in gold? y 
should a single streak of foreign colour in an orchid 
raise its price from a few shillings to a thousand 
pounds? A common pink carnation plant can be 
bought for a penny or two. The “Fiancée” carnation, 
of which the principal peculiarity is that it is pure 
rose pink without the shading or streaks usual in 
other ay carnations, was sold for the enormous 
eh 0 cooly 

en there are gems. A Tsar of Russia paid 
£20,000 for a red Higmond of only ten carats. . If 
the stone had been merely pink it would not have 
brought one-tenth of the money. 


Every woman a beauty. The April ROYAL MAGAZINE publishes the best article on wrinkle removing that has ever appeared. 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 
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The Lady Chauffeur. 
= Paris a = oe She ute Gilette 
WwW oy 
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Soothing Syrup at Sixty. 


Mrs. Annie Pugh, of Bal is sixty years 
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lockjaw, and death 
ae ape errsien wi canal ook Wagner, li Munich, 

. at : 
Sig eaten nee one ol sec seamen 
The instrament has a good tone. Wagner first made 
models of the parts in cardboard, and then glued over them 
the matches, which are perfectly joined, The cardboard 
was then removed. 


Hen’s Sympathy for Puppies. 


Tre, young Booich colle jes, to a 
farmer of Goulceby, which were neg! 

by their mother, have been taken charge of black hen, 
which tries in vain to induce them to eat food which abe 


their poe ies t 
e' parent's 
marked resentment. 


timore, 
old, has cut her fourth set of teeth. She suffered all tho 
ae signe felt sels ieae Nid eo first set, cud, 
rofiti experience, telie anguish 
Cakes ot ecothing syrup. sli 


Remedy Woree than Disease. 

ae oye which were introduced into Grenada by the 
planters to destroy the cane rats which attacked the sugar 
canes e 


Picture Pars. (see footiine.) 


FOR MAKING TRENCHES. 

Ta Sieteatin Gol™ ¢ hoe that is in 
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for 
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ordin. 


Tas little instrament is 
grain merchants, and others of a similar calling. 
extracted 


a sample has to be from p sack or tag wittens 
pening the top. the cornchandler req this 
instrament. It is used in this way: The point is stack 
ito the bag and ; 
ee carty ia 
" Bay 
the centre is 
reached, ‘The 
seed drops into 
‘the cavity, flows through the tube, and is emitted at the 
en where either the seedsman’s band or a sample 


meshing of the sack. 


A carefully fantiee, entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing a 
& sclection of the best of the pars used oa this page, is mow on sale at all bookstalls. 
Price One Shifling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the , 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
SAVING THE SHEATH. SAFE FROM THE CATS. 
ca sword which makes such a| _P1azons are sometimes not safe from the depre- 
brave show and clatter at functions would| dations of cate even when they are in their cotes. 
The troublesome felines 
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on lig rd, 
and have the birds at po 
, a8 man i} m ftan- 
ers Lave discovered to their 
a _ cost.” If, however, some pieces 
of wood are fixed at the edge 
of the rag Beg wei arte 
A SALMON LADDER. ! ., finds that ment dis. 
tinues her midnight meal, for she cannot jump over 
Waueesz a mill obtains its power from a emall river, the .' , wore 
i ia urcaly ice = tna a es mee Peon ag & pier dmeel mer rn 
pao gl be able to land on the board, and sbe falls to the 
diverted. If it gro 
bea river which 
salmon fre- 
quent, the bank WHETHER 
of this weir useful; that 
Sa can put 
getting use required. 
further up the raral districts 
fore a salmon staples. By 
ladder is con- the heels an 
etracted which aids the salmon to climb the dam. The bed | hammering them out to 
of the “ ladder” is usually made of concrete, and the cross 


divisions which form the Sipe aig ane fag Rel 
feet above it. These cross ' impede the water 


as it flows down from the weir, and so enable the salmon 


What Clever People are Saying. 


Rev. Father Carr on the Present Age. 

.The age in which we live is much too soft. People 
only want to hear pleasant things. 
Mr. Isaac Bradley on Singing. 


However much the orchestra may advance, the 
human voice usical , will never 
go out of fashion. 


Max Pemberton on Motor Salesmen. 


No a, in the weld hee aie birth - such 
unsc ous es motor in and these 
See tS Gael bok ik the tale oto, cooend -hand 


car. . 
Mr. H. Begbie on Old Maids. 


“There are in every city of the world those old 
maids who keep the memory of a youthful romance 


as care! and as fragrantly in their 
hearts as k lavender-scented linen folded in 
their cu; and chests. 


Marie Corelli on Men. 
- Let those who will laugh at or sneer down the 
statement, the fact remains that a man is seldom 
anything more than a woman’s representative. No 
man, in either business or pleasure, can ever quite 
shake off the influence of the woman with whom he 
is most privately and intimately connected. 


Good or 
bad, she colours his life. 


A gold-plated pencil-case will be given to the sender of each 
Addrese your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Peace Weonln 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw on Voting. 

The middle classes give their votes for 
and those who get the votes take good care to 
nothing for the mi classes. 


> 


is of ter value than beauty, either 
arg better than a 


Sir George KeKewich on Nature Study. 

Museums are the chief means of promoting nature 
study in the case of town schools; but they are in- 
adequate compared with the countryside. 


or f ears 
wat hue sae changed. 


James Douglas on Success. 


secret of success. All great men arq impudent. 
men out of ten like to be used as doormats. 


Dr. Elizabeth Sloane-Chesser on Housewives. 
The excellent 


better , & better mistress of method 
ber grawimsthe:, whee waza would now he dubbed 
old-fashioned and out-of-date by the very people 
sing her praises most loudly. 


Henrietta € 
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Bright Paragraphs by 
Bright People. 
Sir. A. Conan Doyle oa Revelations. 
a 


As a race we are too afraid of giving ourselves 
away ever to produce a good autobiography. 
Lord R. Cecil on Weakly Children 


ci 
Dr. Emil Reich on Succese. 

To have authority ; to be looked upon as a person 
having, or likely to have, authority—this is tle 
essence of practical life. 

Mr. Clement Shorter on Succese. 

If one is to succeed in life one must take all one 
can must “hustle,” one must be relentless. 
Kindly courtesy ig old-fashioned and effete. 

Dr. Luther GulicK on Eating. 

If you are in a hurry, eat lightly. There is no 
virtue ing down a lames meal just becauso 
i 1 le the mind is actively engage 
= the details aad z ngprne of bosness, (Te 

igestive appara’ im no condition to undertake 
heavy work, 

Mr. A. J. Robertson on Golfing Requisites 

The attributes that are wanted most for the making 
of @ successful golfer are a phlegmatic temperament. 
a cool head, a steady nerve that will refuse to be 
upset by small incidents and pieces of hard luck, and 

determination not to entertain the poss 
of defeat until the result is put beyond all 


lea doubt. 


rene and experience ve that it is largely 
pay children that =r ap to be the valuable 
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Ons would scarcely 
a that burglars 
wo ever 

icemen save in the 


ee (elie aie 


instances on record 
when, on being dis- 
turbed in the midst 
of a burglary, they 
{ have actually 

‘clamoured for police 
, protection. 

Old Archie, the 
veteran burglar, who, 
after pursuing a life 
of crime for up 
of half a century, 
became a reformed 
character and a 
olan nero 

alvation Army, once had to appeal to the police 
pare to a re; retiable incident that occurred to him 
while eumneet in his nefarious calling. He broke 
into a fur warehouse in the City through cutting a 
hole in the roof, intending to slide to the basement 
by means of a rope which he attached by a hook 
to a stout beam. . 

In pitch darkness he slid slowly down the rope, 
but just as he reached the floor his ankle was gripped 
by # powerful bulldog which had been left to guard 
the premises. Archie was a man of iron nerve. He 
grappled with the brute and tried to choke it, but 
nothing would make the animal relinquish its hold. 
Finally, he managed to cut the dog’s throat with a 
knife which he had upon him. . 

He was too faint from loss of blood and pain to 
attempt to eecure any of the valuables of which 
he had come in search, so he made his wey out of 
the building and dragged himself painfully along 
until he met a policeman, whom he begged to escort 
him to the hospital. The kind-hearted constable 
naturally acceded to the request, and, of course, took 
a note of the incident. Next morning the burglary 
was discovered, and Archie was arrested and sen- 
tenced to a long term of penal servitude. 

CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. . 

Some years ago a burglar was caught in his own 
trap in a curious manner at Warrington. It hap- 
pened that the police had arranged their meeting- 

lace for the night at the very house where the 
barglaty was committed. On reaching the spot they 
found.a window open, which naturally aroused their 
suspicions. They quietly watched, until they saw 
a bundle drop from the window, which was pre- 
sently followed by the burglar himself. He landed 
in the very arms of the police. He was so alarmed 
at finding himself in a rough embrace that, forgetting 
his unlawful errand, he began to shout, “Murder! 
“Murder!” “Police!” He soon learned, to his sorrow, 
that the police were only too close at hand. 

In the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park these are 
several large mansions, the grounds at the back being 
separated from the Regent's Park canal by a low wall. 
A burglar not long ago was successful in entering 
one of these mansions by the drawing-room window 
and securing a quantity of plate. 

, The night was dark and foggy, and, hearing voices 
in the street outside, the thief determined to make 
his exit at the back. He clambered over the low wall 
in safety, and groped his way along the towing-path, 
when he suddenly made a false step, and ee him- 
self a te into the muddy waters of the canal. 

Help!” a ge “Police!” he shouted. His cries 
luckily reached the ears of a constable, who came 
running to the assistance of the drowning man, and 
this accident led to the capture of a much-wanted 
and notorious cracksman. 

IN THE GRIP OF JU-JITSU. 

Some of the most daring burglaries of modern days 
have been committed in the town of Sheffield. 

A notorious cracksman, a man of singularly fine 
physique, known to the police and his confréres as 
the “Blue Dragoon,” has reason to regret his visit 
to that busy centre of the cutlery trade. uipped 
with all the latest scientific implements, he broke into 
a gentleman’s house and soon succeeded in acquiring a 
choice collection of valuables. Just as he was pre- 
paring to depart, the door opened, and a little gent!e- 
man attired in a dressing-gown confronted him. “Give 
Up your weapons, if you are armed,” said the gentle- 
man, “and go quietly in front of me to the coal 
cellar, where I shall lock you in till the police arrive.” 

Get on,” scoffed the Blue Dragoon. “I don’t 
want to hurt you, but if you interfere or attempt 
to shout I'll out you.” 

The little gent leman never flinched, even when the 
powerful burglar lifted his brawny arm with the inten- 
tion of delivering @ knock-out blow. He skilfully 
ducked to avoid the blow, and directly afterwards 
the Blue Dr on was lying writhing on the floor, 
screaming in his agony, “Police!” and “Murder!” 
for the gentleman, who was an expert Ju-jitsu_ex- 
Ponent, had locked him in an embrace which 
threatened to dislocate his shoulder and leg. The Blue 
Dragoon is at present enjoying His Majesty's hospi- 
jality, and donbtless considers that teaching Ju-jitsu 
in this country ought to be made a crimin 


Shoutea for Their 
Tey nomics when in Trouble. 


yet there are many . 


WHEN IS THE JONES'S PARTY? 


How You Can Carry the Calendar in Your Head. 


How handy at the beginning of the year if one 
could just fix the calendar in one’s mind. 

Well, why not? 

It would be immensely useful. When Jones met 
you in the street one morning, and he asked you 
to come to his card party on March 25th, you could 
not for the life of you tell whether that would be 
@ convenient date, because you did not know on 
what day it would fall, and neither of you had a 
calendar in your pockets. 

And you were in the same state of doubt when 
you heard that Miss Brown was to be “married on 
August 24th. You would have been glad to have 
been able to say off-hand whether you would be 
able to attend the eervice, but you did not just 
know whether it was esday or Wednesday or 
Thursday, or which day of the week. It might be 
one of roe busy days or one of your quiet ones, 
you could not tell, and your calendar was in your 
other coat, or on the kitchen wall perhaps miles 
ane How provoking! 

ell, why not pin up the calendar in your head, 
so that when you get invited tu any function, or you 
hear of anything interesting that is to take place 
on a certain date, you can tell in an instant on 
what day of the weck it will fall. 
_ You can acquire this very useful accomplishment 
in ten minutes, if you only go the right way about 
it. The following is a good plan of memorising the 
calendar: Bear in mind the work-days of the week 
as numbers, , thus : Mourtey 1. 2. Wednes- 
day 38. Thursday 4 Friday 5. Saturday 6. Next 
note that the first Sunday in each month in 1907 will 
fall on the following datcs of the month: 

First Sunday in— Firet Sanday in— 

January occurs on the 6th July occurs on the 7th 

February ,, », 38rd August » oo» 4th 
September ” 


rei oe a Octobe oh 
. a ober 

Moy * © th | Koes © ga 

June 2 » 2nd December a. lst 


This must be memorised, and is done in a few 
moments as follows: Read aloud the following lines 
three times each, and always, afterwards, whenever 
a month is mentioned, you will find the sentence 
attached to it coming to mind. The last word 
ives you the clue to the date on which the first 

junday will fall. These are the sentences to be read 
aloud three times each : 


Firet 
Month. Sunday. 

Janua - Mince ae many makes sick e 6 

t) “i - Nota on the tree is ™ - e 8 
March e Hares scamper under the tree- + e 8 
April- + Fools should be drowned in the Severn - 7 
May - - come out of thehive. e« ce e 5 
June - + The popular month fortwo ee «+ e 2 
July - - doll Hemice—the lovers’ heaven ee 7 
August - Bank holiday comes to the fore es 4 
September ‘The first merge canbewon- «© « 1 
October - Phensant too high makes yousich «© + 6 
November- Bonfire wood from thetree +2 « e 3 
December - Contains Christmas, the ever glorious one 1 


After reading the abofe three times aloud you 
will find that when a month is named it immediately 
recalls the last word by the association of ideas. 

The above gives you the key to the whole calendar, 
for when any date is mentioned the name of the 
month suggesis the first Sunday as above, and from 
that, of course, it is the easiest thing in the world 
to reckon to the day you want. Thus: 

Jones’s party is fixed for March 26th. What day 
of the week is that? “March hares scamper under 
the frec” (8). First Sunday 3, second 10, third 17, 
fourth 24, therefore, 25th is Monday. 

Miss Brown's wedding is to be on August 24th. Shall 

ou be busy that day? What day is it? “August 
Yank holiday to the fore” (4). First Sunday 4, 
second 11, third 18, fourth 25. Then 24th is the day 
before—that is Saturday. 

The answer is arrived at much more quickly if 
one remembers the days by numbers, as 8 
at the outset, Monday 1, Tuesday 2, and so on. 
Thus: An eclipse of the moon takes place on July 25th. 
What day. “Jolly picnics—the lovers’ heaven” (7). 
First Sunday 7, second 14, third 21; to make 24 
add 4, the day number 4 is Thursday. That is, find 
the nearest Sunday, then add the number remaining, 
this number is the day required. 

It is done very much quicker than the time re- 
quired for reading how to do it. After a very little 
sige it is surprising how rapidly the answer can 

ven. 

is suggests a delightful way of mystifying your 
friends at an evening party. Ask them to give you 
the dates of their birthdays, one by one, and you 
will ert d tell them on what day of the week 

will fall. 

n reference to a calendar they- will be surprised 
to find you are quite correct, and wonder how you 
can remember it all. 

For business , and in a score of circum- 
stances, the knowledge of the calendar memorised 
in the way Sg egy will be found of immense sen 
vice, and the w thing is so.simple that a child 


offence. can understand it. 


Is football skill - 

Bseaaiiarr! w[eals of fe 

fading fons toe fast B “*lball 
that not only are = Aj ’ 
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equalling their 
fathers’ records in 
cu! 
The. bandiag 
but there are cases of 
whole teams being 
made up of the mem- 
bers of one family. ; 
A short time ago— 
to give the latest Youngest ‘* Man,’’ Ten; 
example of famil Oldest, Eighty-four, 
football—Mr. H. J, 


Robinson, J.P., a prominent Grimsby ship 
owner, issued a challenge on behalf of him- 
self and .his ten grandsons, to play any 
other family eleven in the country. 

The youn, member of the Robinson team has 
not yet reached his twelfth year, but, in spite of his 
tender years, he is a “nippy” little forward, whose 
skill is almost equal to that of his brothers and 
cousins, who have attained an unusual standard of 
proficiency. The challenge has not yet been taken 
up, for the simple reason that it is difficult to find 
another family eleven in England. 

Ferhape however, the Wrens of Bristol, who played 
a record family game on the Bristol Roveny ground 
three years ago, may see this and take 
it up. The Wrens would be calcula to give the 
Robinsons a good game, for they are all members 
of a prominent local club, and age their way to 
the goalposts. At the match on the Rovers’ ground, 
the head of this remarkable football family, T. Wren, 
sen., who was eighty-four years of age at the time, 
kicked off, and one of the smartest “men” on the 
ball was his great-grandson, Johnny Wren, aged ten. 

Two or three years ago a new southern amateur 
club sptnng into existence, the members of which 
dubbed themselves the New Crusaders. Ab first they 
were no more prominent than hundreds of other 
good amateur clubs who enter for minor leagues and cups. 

SIX BROTHERS IN ONE CLUB. 

When, during the 1905-6 season, however, the New 

Crusaders scored something like six times as many 

as were scored against themselves, got into the 

rst round of the English Cup, and scored three goals 

against Plymouth le, and wound up the season 

by winning the London Senior Cup, people began 
to ask who were. 

Not till then did they learn that as many as six 
brothers, named Farnfield, figured in the team, one 
or two of whom could adapt themselves to all sorts 
of positions on the field—in goal, at back, or for- 
ward. The father of the Farnfields is an old and 
enthusiastic footballer. He takes a keen interest 
in the New Crusaders, and, needless to say, he is 
proud of the share his boys have had in bringing 
the club to tke front. 


Curiously enough, the team which met the New 
saders in the final for the London Senior Cup 
last year—Dulwich Hamlet—have four brothers play- 
ing for them this season. The “Brothers Buck,” as 
= are known at Dulwich, have done much to 
build up the reputation of the local club. They are 
not quite so versatile as the Farnfields, all four ing 
in the forward line. The youngest player of 
family is sixteen years of age. 
FOOTBALL AND WARFARE. 

It is interesting to note, too, that another Metro- 

litan club—Lee—formerly called Ravenscourt, once 

ad five brothers playing for them. Curiousl 
enough, the Westleys, as these brothers were named, 
all had a taste for soldiering, ag well as football, 
and when the South African war broke out, the 
whole five, as well as two other brothers who did not 
play football, went to the front. 

Coming to better-class football, it is worth noting 
that Mr. J. K. Guy, the Corinthians’ new forward, 
who made such a brilliant début against Birmi 


ham, is a son of the Guy family who made the Old 
Foresters famous twenty yearg ago. Evidently, 
“J. K;” judging by his performance against 
First Leaguers, inherited the dribbling powers 
his famous relations showed us in the eighties. 

Few men_ have done more for Northamptonshire 
apes generally, and cricket and football in particular, 
than the eight brothers Ki » one of whom was 
e par years captain of Northants County Cricket 


ub. 

The brothers have all played football for the 
Northampton Rugby Football Club, although only 
five are now in England, the other three being 
abroad. The names of two of the brothers are to be 
found in the Clergy List. 

In the Kent gby Football Union, too, are to 
be found several instances of fathers and sons who 
have done well for the “Hop County.” The fathers 
of B. C. Hartley, the captain of Kent; E. W. Dillon, 
who handles the leather oval no less skilfully than 
he handles a cricket bat, and J. G. Gibson, all did 
yeoman service for Kentish football. 


“A Day in the Life of a K.C.” appeara in the April ROYAL MAGAZINE, it gives a full account of his arduous 
life, precarious existence, and the heights he may attain if fortunate. 
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A WEEKLY FEATURE. 


TWO-MINUTE ARTICLETTES BY FAMOUS PEOPLE. 


Com Onimeato fatt in Love? 
° e Ga. Afialo, F.R.G.S.. F.Z.8. the 

caida famouse ee err 
rms of the question, “Can Animals in 
Lovet” ie open to the usual grave objections that 
attach to any consideration of brute psychology on 
a basis of human analogy. Any notion of Platonic 
attachment is in all probability (though here, ome 
we can only guess) outside their mental scope alto- 


oie i is i hether, 
What, I imagine, is intended, is to ask w ’ 
in the ‘catia of purely sexual attraction, they are 
miscuous, or actually attach themselves, for either 
ife or a considerable period (more, at any rate, than 
one breeding season), to an individual of the other 
sex. Our knowledge on this point is very limited. 
It is only possible to make accurate observation in 
the case of (1) domestic or (2) captive animals. 
Domestic animals are almost all promiscuous In their 
attachments, given, of course, sufficient opportant 
The lion is believed to for a considerable 
time with the same lioness, but my own opinion, for 
what itemay be worth, is that these quasi-scientific 
conclusions are governed by sentiment rather than by 
careful inference from absolute facts. 


“The Rest Hleocriflion of a Horse -tace, 
By Colonel W. Hall Walker, M.P. 

[Colonel Walker is a famous Turfite key the 

owner of the winner of he Aimee es = 
ecently the guest of honour at the an 

Bimerack “Club Maier, He also won the Grand 
National with Soarer in 1896.] ° , 

In reply to your inquiry as to the best description 
in fiction of a horse-race, I have no hesitation in 
that the most marvellous description of a horse- 


saying : _descriptic 
race I h er read is contained in “Under Two 
Flags,” ie Ouida.” All the horses started at odds 


on, and the jockey of the winner only succeeded in 
getting his mount home by whispering in his ear. 
Considering that the book was written many years 
before the American system of riding was introduced, 
it was wonderful foresight on the part of the authoress 
to describe then what is such a general custom now. 
The same remark applies to prices the book- 


makers now lay. s 

‘ e 

Why Women fail ao Chefo. 
By J h Roseat, chef at Gatti’s famous 
sestaurant, where, at times, 10,000 guests 

are served in one day. 

_ As a member of a race noted for its gallantry, I 
have some hesitation in Pg igaeboen to the theory 
that the dear ladies “fail” in anything op amg 
take, and would rather dwell on the many things in 


whics are conspicuous successes. 
Bass if I put aside my natural desire to eay pleasant 
é about the better half of creation. I am com- 


pelled to admit that as cooks of the higher grade, 
they are never likely to seriously threaten man’s 
present monopoly of the responsible and lucrative 
pesition of chef. 


In the first place, it must be borne. in mind that 
a considerable amount of Lag endurance is called 
for in the exercise of the duties of the fashionable 
cook. Hours and hours must be spent in hot kitchens 
or the offices adjacent. This is an ordeal that very 
many men fail to endure, and that would put the 
energies of women to a test so severe that the neces- 
sary coolness of head and strength of nerve would 
be wanting. 

How Tangaty these* qualities are demanded in the 
conduct of huge kitchens with a hundred different 
dishes being red at the same time, only those 
who have seen the work in operation at the busy 
time of day can realise. The physical strength and 

wer of endurance by the man cook enable 

im to pull through, even when things go a bit 
wrong, a8 sometimes will even in the best-organ- 
ised establishments; but a woman would, I fear, 
her head, with disastrous results to everybody. 


Is do not dispute that there are women who are 
as cool and level-headed as men, and some who pos- 
sess and endurance. But those are of 
the phlegmatic, unimaginative kind, who would never 
make FA culinary artists. For extreme sensitive- 
ness taste and considerable inventive skill are 
absolutely essential for the production of dishes that 


fy the exacting demands of the i 
ee ay thee gulitien con be eget mob 
feminine attribute. 


Numter Two of “The Queate of 


show,” to quote Hamlet, but intelligible and effective 
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interpretation by si and gestures of dramatic 
incidents of an Vistorteal or local character, legends, 
fairy tales, and sometimes of parables and scenes 
from sa history. 

Such it was in the early days of the theatre, and 
such it remains now in many ook of the Continent, 
especially in Italy. But in this form it has been 
unknown in England for centuries past, the only 
exceptions to being the delightful pantomimes, 
such as L’Enfant Prodigue, which have owed much cf 
their success to the accompanying music. 


But though the true dumb-show play has long been 
extinct in this country, the pantomime art was 
cultivated with considerable success up to a com- 
paratively few years ago, and it is unquestionable 
that the admitted superiority of the actors of past 
generations in the matter of gesture and facial ex- 
pression was principally due to their careful study 
of this art and the training they received in travelling 
companies, in which the actor who played Macduff 
one night might be cast for Harlequin the next, even 
if he was not called upon to appear in both parts at 
the same performance. 

Such experiences were the lot of Edmund Kean, 
T. P. Cooke, the Kembles, and others among the 
greatest actors of past generations. 

At this time the tradition of pantomime so far 
lingered that whole scenes were enacted in dumb 
show and entire parts played without a spoken word. 


Indeed, it is generally admitted that 
of taste as what we call the 
of this life,” is lower in women than in men. 


Of course, it may be said that after all this only 
serves to prove woman’s finer nature, her spiritual 
superiority to man. But it is the earth, ites 
that we are considering, not the hunger e soul. 
All connoisseurs in wine agree that women are rarely 
possessed of a discriminating taste in wines, and 
their judgment on a dinner is far less critical than 
that of a man. ; 

This is probably in itself sufficient to explain why 
they have not succeeded as chefs. It cannot be said 
that it has been for lack of opportunity, for in their 
own kitchens they have for generations reigned 


Tet hon ieuise 


By Elea D’Esterre. 


[Mies D’Esterre is the Founder and Princi: 
successful “Simple Life School for Dames an 
Chelsea, where higher education, in the ly intellectual 
sense, is combined with regular instruction in the lighter 
forms of housework. All the students are* gentiewomen, 
who do all the domestic work of the school, no servants 
being allowed.)} 

SHow me a lady. who does her own housework, and 
in the majority of cases I will show you a happy, 
healthy woman. 

I say in the majority of cases; for if a lady, or 
any woman, has, for one reason or another to do 
her own housework and does not know how to set. 
about it polagen eae and systematically, she will 
always be an unhappy, bedraggled creature. 

But the woman who does not leave her brains in 
the cupboard when she takes out the broom, as 
some do, has at her command an exercise which is 
not only health-giving and invigorating, but a worry 
and money saver. her, are not housemaids, as 
a class, allowed to be the prettiest: girls in London? 

Theirs may not be a strict prettiness of feature, 
but it is the prettiness of frech skin, bright eyes, 


the standard 
“good things 


It is really only within recent years that the spirit 
of pantomime has departed from the annual pro- 
ductions that still bear the time-honoured name. For 
from the time of Rowland on to Grimaldi, and from 
his day to that of the Paynes, and later even to that 
of the Vokes family, there were a continuous succes- 
— of singers and dancers who excelled in dumb 
r 


of the 
Damseels,” 


ow. 

That there is much to admire in the gorgeous 
productions which to-day f° by the name of panto- 
mime no one with an eye for magnificence of display 


and beauty of colour will dream of disputing. 

But I cannot help thinking that the entire aban- 
donment of the true element of pantomime, both in 
its poetic and in its grotesque form, is a matter for 
regret, and all the attractions of variety turns 
imported from the music-halls do not make amends 
for the loss of the grace and elegance on the ono 
hand, and the drollery on the other,- which were the 
features of the old-fashioned “ panto ’’—the expres- 
sion of an art in which old and young alike found an 
ever new delight. 

EE ———— 


“My husband, Jane,” said her mistress proudly 
— i a we ie fees, Ane a ma “is a colonel in’ the Militia.” : . y , 
retain guch uatpral charmn fly to foreign baths, weari- I thought as much, ma am,” ,said Jane. “He 
some and complicated systems of drill or physical has a fine malicious look, ma'am! 
exercises, when within their own homes lies the — 


a 
“Can any little boy,” asked the new teacher, “tell 
me the difere moe between a lake and an ocean?” 
“I can,” replied Edward, whose wisdom had been 
learned from experience. “Lakes are much pleasanter 
to swallow when you fall in.” 


readiest and surest meang of keeping themselves 
young and attractive. 

By housework I do not mean the very rough forms 
of such labour, though I myself employ no hired 
hands,. but dusting, ironing, furnituxe polishing, 
brass and plate cleaning, and, where it is necessary, 


cooking an washing. 
_ And not only is ouseWork a health-giver, but it 
is a worry-saver. How often do you hear a mistress 
bewailing the misdeeds of her servant—the breakage 
of some valuable piece of china, the scorching of 
some treasured lace? 

Yet, to my mind, the mistress has small claim to 
arpeeiar: A woman should not have valuable things 
unless she is willing to take the trouble of looking 
after them herself. I don’t say that the mistress 
will never drop or burn things—for she is as human 
as her servant, as it will well for her to dis- 
cover—but, at all events, she will know that it is 
nobody's fault but her own. 

Moreover, the servant: problem becomes more diffi- 
cult every day, and it 1 as if in the future ladies 
will have to do.their own housework, or certainly 
a | ary part of it. 

ut servants or no servants, I recommend house- 
work to ladies as a means of simplifying the worries 
of domestic life, and as a sure and certain road to 
health and happiness. “ reams, are each a 
world,” says Wordsworth; and they are that, but 
there are worlds besides, and our workaday world 
is one of them, and claims its share of us no less 
than the world of books and the world of dreams. 


By Fred Storey. 


ef oe 
REAL AND IDEAL. 
“James dear, will you being am up a scuttle of 
coal from the cellar?” said a wife. 
“That’s just the way with yo 
a frown, as he put dowr his 
the arm-chair. 
“Just the way with me?” 
“Yes!” he snapped. “As soon as you see me en- 
joying — you have something or other for me 
to do. Didn’t you see I was absorbed in my read- 


ing?” 
© Well, dear, I will do it myself.” , 
“Yes, and tell everybody—your mother especially 
—that you have to ag pe own coal up from the 
cellar. No, I'll do it. Let me mark my place.” 
So he marked the place in the book at which he 
had ceased reading, and when he went down to the 
cellar, grumbling all the way, she picked up the 
volume and found it was a love story, and that the 
Pegeage he had been absorbed in was as follows: 
“My darling, when you are my wife I will shield 
and protect you from every care. The winds of 
Heaven shall not visit your face too roughly ; those 
pretty hands shall never be soiled by menial tasks; 
your wish shall be my law; your happiness——” 
Just then he reappeared, and dropping the scuttle 
upon the floor, said: ene ee 
“There’s your coal! Give me my book.” 


SHE (coyly): “I have just been to see 8 clair- 
cane, ned, and she repbesied that I should 
have a new muff given to me. 


said James, with 
k and rose from 


‘ ? 

‘Mr. Fred Storey is one of the few living actors who have He: There! at have I always warned you 
made a ai ndy 0 mstonine, at is to acy the | Phat kind of woman never speaks the truth. 
portrayal of thou; emotion esture facial —_—s te 
expression , ‘20 -distinguished py ken PW ce Teacnzr: “Now, Cashlend, tell me this. If your 
One of Mr. Storey’s impersonations, Rip Van Winkle, in| father lent a hundred pounds at 6 cent., how 
the ballet o gon pe el mpl orp rs much interest would he get in es 
Loa | of the part since that of ite creator, the late Cashlend (a moneylender’s son): “Two hundred, 
Joseph Jefferson.) 


please sir.” 

: “I see you 
Cashlend: “Oh yes, 

about my father.” 


know nothing about interest.” 


Not “inexplicable dumb I do, but you know nothing 


Paul Beck,” a brilliant of detective stories by Mr. McDonnell Bodkin, 
AZING: 


serice 
_appeare in the April ROYAL MAG 


~\? 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY; 


Brains in pawn! 
That looks ‘an im- 


possibility, doesn’t 
it? Bate a thing 
that is Legs, done 
every day. It’s s0 


who 
brains is that they 
never get anything 
really worth having 
out of the business. 

There was a 
young man in the 
service of a good 
He was clever at his business. But outside 
good time. At 


N\ 


You Get Poor Interest on this 
Investment, 


Sr ole he went in for having 8 


st, that is what he called it. : 

“tt meant late hours, folly, dissipation. It ended 
in his being shockingly in debt. 

So he went to a moneylender to try to arrange for 
a loan. And the moneylender asked him what 
security he had to offer, and sneered, and was going 
to show him the door—and then changed his mind. 

For he remembered that the would-be borrower was 
clever in business, and it struck him that he would 
be very useful if he could be had cheap. So he 
offered to let him have the money he wanted on 
condition that he gave up the situation he then 
held, and entered his—the moneylender’s—service, 
at a miserably small salary, and remained in it until 
the debt was wiped out. ; 

It was bondage, pure and simple. But the man 
who had been a fool had no choice. He had to 
accept. And for years afterwards—during the best 
years of his life—his braing were in pawn. | He could 
not leave his situation, though he hated it, because 
the debt was not paid off. There was no advance- 
ment, nothing but a gradual, horribly certain loss 
of self-respect and ambition. 

BAD COMPANIONS AND SILLY WAYS. 

There’s no surer way of pawning your brains than 

by woe into debt... 

en you owe money you are not your own master. 
You cannot do what you like. You cannot be sure that 
you will be free to take the chances which come your 
way. 

A man who owes nothing isn’t bound down. If he 
thinks he can improve hi he can throw up one 
situation and set off to look for another. If fortune 
beckons him, he can follow: her alluring ladyship 
without asking anyone’s consent. 

But if he owes money, then he has often to stick 
to uncongenial, unremunerative work, 90 that he shall 
be able at any cost to meet those “little instalments” 
as they come due. ; 

If you cultivate undesirable companions and silly 
ways, you'll pawn your brains. You say you're not 
a molly-coddle, and that you can look after yourself. 
Possibly you can. i 

But looking at this thing from.a strictly business 
point of view; did you ever stop to ask yourself if 
undesirable companions and silly ways pay ? 

For instance, when young Brown came up from 
the country a Sate business he had no notion of 
pawning anything. He was going to be steady and 
do his level best. For. the So ow weeks Biown 
was a “ r.” He stuck at things. His employers 
were pleased with him. 

an it keen, eal KNOWING IT. 

would have gone if he hadn’ 
the spell of J palin. dn’t come under 

Je was a fellow in another establishment. 
He was always well-dressed, always had plenty of 
pang i unt icular harm about Jenkin- 

> he was a rattli sort. 
fis how Me deecdind Kien ne, 2" ae thet 

It seemed an honour to the country boy to be on 
friendly terms with such a magnificent creature as 
Jenkinsop, and be seen in  pablic with him. 

But it was expensive. Jenkinsop had a fondness 
or @ bet now and again, and -a friendly game at 
cards or billiards. Also, he wus constantly going 
about in search of amusement, for, of course, it was 
impossible for him to be a slow-coach. . 

And, naturally, anybody who wished to be seen 
with the great man had-to dress accordingly. 

Tt all cost money. And Brown gradually 
age to be a a paeeer.” He thought s0 much about 

is “dear friend” that he had only second-hand 
thoughts left for. hie- masters’ work. So he. didn’t 
get on and he. didn’t realise .till too late that he had 

een pawning his brains with Jenkinsop. . 

Yet another man who pawns his brains is he who 
makes a false start and hasn’t the moral pluck to 
own up to it. He sets out to be a draper, for in- 
stance, when Nature meant him for a farmer. He 
finds out his mistake. But he hasn’t got the courage 
to hear people say that he’s a failure nor the patience 
to start all over again. So he “muddles along.” 

He pawns his brains by going on doing what can’t 
and never will be any good to him. 


There is not a dry line in the ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
don't, wh:it2ver you do, 


HOW AMERICA ane THE WORLD'S 


The Wonderful Story of Petroleum, 


A staRTiine paragraph appeared in the newspapers 
recently to the effect That eA rtion of the Stan- 
dard Oil Works, at Bayonne, New J has been 
destroyed by fire due to lightning. loss _is 
heavy. Seventeen tanks, each containjng 30,000 
barrels of oil, exploded. Plant extending over 500 
acres has been wiped out. The loss is estimated at 
half a million sterling.” It must be a very extra- 
ordinary industry of which such a statement can 
be made, and it is. 

_ Nearly all the lamp oil that the world burns lies 
in a district of about 150 miles long, with a breadth 
of from one to twenty miles, in the United States. 

Rockefeller, the multi-millionaire, hag literally 
“struck ile” to such an extent as to command the 
immense sale of this article over all continents. 
True there are oil wells in Germany, and more, if 
they were properly developed, in Southern Russia, 
and one at least in India, but all these ther could 
ony supply a small fraction of the consumed, 
and would scarcely affect the market or its prices. 

The posnienn region that lies in the state of 
Pennsylvania, with a narrow fringe in New York 
State adjoining, is hilly and covered with forest. 
The older districts where the first wells were made 
are now exhausted; the towns which a few years 
ago counted their inhabitants by thousands have 
scarcely any left behind. 

The boring for oil was at first a very speculative 
business, and was as deep as from 1,100 to 2,000 
feet. A well when once tapped may flow only for 
8 few weeks, in other cases for years. Some will 
yield but a barrel a day, others will force up as 
much as 3,000 barrels within the first twenty-four 


hours. 
Of all kinds of Property, 4n oil well is the most 
capricious. Its life is utterly precarious, its yield 
a matter of pure speculation. As an industry, it is 
but forty years old, and its origin almost accidental. 

A Colonel Drake who had a farm in Pennsylvania 
happened to notice a greasy evitamelling fluid 
floating on the rocks, oozing from crevices, &fid was 
led to discover that it lay beneath the soil in great 
quantities. 

The Indians had long used it as a remedy for 
rheumatism. The discovery led to the formation of 
a patent medicine company called the “Seneca Oil 
Company,” which found the capital for Colonel Drake 
to bore the first well. No one then imagined that 
this natural medicine would soon become the cheap 
and popular light of the world and secure a fabulous 
fortune for its later possessors. 

Soon, however, the enterprising Yankee began to 
exploit it as an illuminant. The oil was: refined in 
@ variety of ways, lamps were speedily invented for 
its special use, and then came a process for cheapen- 
ing the production so as to place it within reach of 
the masses. 

The startling reformation that cheap oil has made 
in the social and family life of hundreds of thou- 
sands can scarcely be realised by those of us who 
live in. comenrmare comfort. Poor people fifty years 
ago could not afford enough light of am evening to 
read by, and even in good-sized farmhouses a few 
flickering candles were the only light. Now, in 
millions of homes, the genial lamp invites to games, 
music, study, and social. recreation. Like. railways 
and electricity, lamp oil has become a large civilising 
and humanising force. 

In Pennsylvania and New York States there are to- 
day pores 30,000 oil-producing wells, and boring for 
new supplies is being constantly pursued. 

Directly a rich well is struck the railway line is 
at once ought re gee trucks consisting of im- 
mense tanks are filled, and when the whole train is 
freighted it is taken to the nearest eea-board, where 
again the“oil is pumped into steamships, which are 
simply colossal ocean-going reservoirs! These ships 
sail direct to the great European markets, where 
they are unloaded in bulk, thus saving the labour 
of filling into separate barrels. Of course, much 
comes over sea in barrels, but big wholesale trans- 
actions are now by shipload. : 

With a present enormous consumption for lighting 
purposes, and an almost limitless possible develop- 
ment for all forms of motor carriage, the future of 
industry omises ly to increase. 


many toilerg -have found 
whilst mankind generally 


and comforts. 


In an early number “‘ Smith's Weekly ’’ 
will commence the publication of an 
interesting series of articles by . . 


T. D. O’CONNOR, M.P., 
en'itled ... 
“A BOOKI HAVE BEEN READING.” 


| called upon to. 
‘| The Catch of the Season, and also to sing a song and 


THE popular idea 
that the. dressing- * 
room he an actress H 
reception room, an 
that between ' the 
acts are her “ At 
home” hours, is, 
generally speaking, 
very wide of the 
truth 


Miss Gertie 
Miller, for instance, 
one of the most 
beautiful and 
popular musical 


spare 
moments between How Popular Actresses Spend 
a acts as very their Spare Time at the Theatre. 
precious. ba 

“From the time I get up in the morning, until 
I go to bed at night, I find every minute of my day 
is occupied,” said Miss Millar; “but, in my long 
waits, I always look upon the time as quite my 
own, to’do with just as I like. “3 

“I am intensely fond of reading, you know, and 
as I like to be up-to-date I always get all the new 
novels; but, to be perfectly candid, very often the 
only time I have to read them is between the acts 
and during my waits, and there’s nothing I Jike 
better than to shut myself up in my dressing-room 
with my two dogs—I always bring my dogs to the 
theatre every night, for I love animals—and read, 
and forgot all about my theatrical worries as well. 

“There is nothing, I think, which takes one out 
of oneself so much as reading. When I don’t read 
I merally do needlework.” ie : 

ndon’s youngest star, Miss Phyllis Dare, gener- 
ally spends her time between the waits either sign- 
ing picture-postcards, of which she receives on an 
average between forty and fifty a day, or in studying. 

“I know quite well that a actress is ever to 
make a really great name for herself in her profée- 
sion, she has to work awfully hard,” said the sixtcen- 
year-old young actress, “so I am prepared for the 
worst. 

“T hope, one day, to play the part of Juliet in 
Romeo and Juliet, 60 a i Le a few spare 
moments I always study, and I think Romeo and 
Julict is quite one of the most splendid plays ever 
written. Often, when I am sitting alone in my 
dressing-room at night, I think of various quotations 
from the play.” 

ONE ACTRESS PLAYS BRIDGE. 

Miss Carrie Moore, who, as the Sandow Girl, 
scored so great a success in The Dairymaids, reads 
and answers her correspondence. 

“You have no idea what a variety of curious com- 
munications I receive,” she said, “and I only wish 
‘the waits’ were longer, and that I had not so mahy 
changes of costume, for answering letters is a business 
which takes time. One evening, however, I think 
I did a world’a record at the theatre. I answered no 
fewer than seventeen letters, and also told a lady 
who came to see me to know whether, as a Sandow 
Girl, I should be strong enough to give her husband 
a good hiding, that I was an actrese—not. a pugilist.”’ 


Charming 
spends the time between the acts either in reading 
or in piszins bri with her husband. 

“T think,” said Miss Reeve, “that when one is not 
on the stage one should, as far as possible, to 
keep one’s mind off matters theatrical, Leer rom 
the point of view of taking a rest, and for this pur- 
pose I think bridge is excellent.” 

WRITING STORIES IN THE INTERVAL. 

Miss Florence Lloyd, the comedy actress, likes 
nothing better than to write stories in the precious 
moments at the theatre when she is not on the 


She has written a number of popular short stories 
between the acts, and has also written a sketch 
which will appear very shortly. 

Miss na Dare in her spare moments at 
the theatre can penecally be seen—that is if you are 
lucky enough to be allowed to see her—busily en- 


gaged pluning postcards and pi hs. ' 
“You see, I very seldom get much time to myself,” 
said Miss Dare, “but between the ‘waits,’ when one 


has not a quick change, affords me an excellent 
chance for ‘doing things’ which I have not had time 
to attend to away from the theatre.” a 
There are few more Lg Seo rising young actresses 
to-day than Miss Hilda Hammerton, who first came 
to the front when, at three hours’ notice, she was 
play the part of one of the sisters in 


do a dance which she had never rehearsed before.» 

a | generally study my part,” said Miss Hammer- 
ton, “because I should never forgive myself if I 
failed to seize the opportunity of making a success, 
when that opportunit arrived, 

“T am also inté...~'v fond of reading, and, to be 
perfectly frank, I must confess that, if I have a novel 
which happens to interest me, I lily bury my- 
self in it until I hear the call-boy’s shrill voice 
summoning me to the stage.” 


If you want some reading matter that will conduce to sleep, 
buy the April ROYAL 


iss Ada Reeve says that she generally , 


“ab 


Readers who wish to start the Competition now 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


One Cash Gift of 825. 


Opposite you will find some pictures. Each of 
these pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, either singly or collectively, repre- 


£250 


necessary for correct drawing. 
. You have now to examine the 
and discover the surname which 
represents. When you have done 
names down in the spaces provided. 
your name and address, cut across the page 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures 
until all the subsequent sets have appeared. 
The prize of £500 a Year for Life will be paid 
petitor from whom the Editor of 


the conditions. 

A farther sum of £1,000 will be divided in the 
following manner among those who come next: 
One Cash Gift of £250; One Cash Gift of £100; 
One Cash Gift of £50; One Cash Gift of £25; 
One Cash Gift of £15; One Cash Gift of £10; 
10 Cash Gifts of £5 each; and 500 Cash Gilts of 

_ fteach. No competitor will receive more than 
one gift. 


AU the surnames depicted in the sketches will be found printed in a list of surnames which we have 
addressed to Room 7, “Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 


Full conditions governing thie competition appeared in number 85: 


wrapper. Apply 


may obtain from 
or they will be sent for 1s. 114. any part of Britain, or 2s. 


DON’T DELAY ! 


One Cash Gift of 815. 
TWENTY-FIRST SET. 
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Another Set of Pictures will Appear Next Week. 


HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST T0O- 


854 to 870 inclusive, con 
“ Pearson'¢ Weekly,” 


ENTER TO-DAY ! 
£500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


newsagents issues Nos. 
abroad, post free, from the Publisher, 


ONE CASH 
GIFT OF . 


One Cash Gift of 810. 


£100 
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ed, and which will. be ‘sent , 
Tule toacenubikeoser Guan Na ai Se 
8, and will appear again shortly. - 


WEEK ENDING 
Maszca 28, 1907. 


the first twenty sets of pictures, 
Street, London, W.C. 


10 Cash Gifts of 85 each. 


ONE CASH 
500 Cash Gifts of 81 each. 
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‘BURNING OCEANS FOR FUEL. 
THE judge in a recent case smiled sceptically at 
the idea getting gold from sea water. He said 
it. reminded him of extracting sunbeams from 


cucumbers. . 
Yet the fact remains that well nigh incalculable 
tons of it at the very 


quantities of gold, millions of ; 
least, are held in solution by the waters of oceans 
of: the world. 
True, it takes on an average about one ton of 
water to yield one grain of gold. In other words, 
you get about a guinca’s worth of the precious metal 
from each five hundred tons of water you handle. 
Neverthe'ess, some day tomebody will undoubtedly 
hit upon a way of extracting it on a paying basis, 
and the process will then be one of the commonplaces 


of. industrialism. Very possibly the discovery will 


come shortly, for many clever brains are at work 
upon it. gee ssi ae 

Probably, too, success in this one direction will pave 
the way to a general exploitation of the riches that 
lie within ath the sea. For gold, it must 
be borne in mind, is not the only mineral contained 
therein. 


‘And even the whole of the gold, 
mineral wealth of the oceans, wi 
value to mankind of the two gases, oxygen and 
h m, of which water is com 

gen 


Beientists foresee the time when liquified ony 
will be our ony Legs pot our calgon ing 
agent ; just as rogen, which furnishes greatest 
heat itretsially known, will be our only fuel. 

¢ will not matter much, then, that cur coabfields 
Wapome exhausted ; for we shall be able, so to speak, 
to, start burning our oceans, and these are, in this 
regpect, inexhaustible. 


ie all the other 
not equal 


ef 
Lavy: “Don’t you know that a barking dog never 


bites? 

: “Yes, 

all of a sudden your dog won't stop barking?” 
—_—_—ej-——- 

. Towne: “You see, he married her because he heard 


she had five thousand pounds.” 
Browne: “Ah, I see; and she didn’t have it, after 


eh?” 
got it still. That's the trouble. 


mum; but how am I to know that | 


wne: “Oh, yes, she aia, though. And ‘ she’s | 


Janos: “Yes, sir, I have had some strange experi- 
ences and witnessed = 
ing, indeed.” 

ackson: “Oh! Are you a detective?” 
: “No; I’m a scene-shifter at the theatre.” 


r $ e 
Prosrscrive Customer: “How are the oysters to- 
e 


day?” 

Pishachger: “All fresh, sir, choose where you 
like ; will you have natives or blue points?” 

Prospective Customer: “Neither thank you ; I only 
want news of their health because it was said last 
year that there was much disease among the oysters.” 

—— ee fo 
USED TO MUMMING. 

“Wuar you want me to do for rm I understand,” 
said the atic agent to the lady with the 
hat and the plush reticule—it was the Kind that is 
carried by 8 erin | and it contained, besides a lace 
pocket-handkerchief, a latch-key, two visiting cards, 
and fourpence-halfpenny im coppers—“ what, you want 
me to do is to find you a 8: part of some kind.” 

“Er—yes,” she said; “anythink, you know.” 

“Quite so!” remarked the agent. “You've played 
small parts before, of course?’ 

“No—not exactly, you see.” 
Only been in the chorus, I suppose?” 

pe an extra 

“No, I really haven't. 
“I see! I see! Just gone on with the crowd, you 


mean ? 
“N—no. No, really!” 


“Then you mean to say,” concluded the agent, 
seat, that you’ve practically no experience at 


“Pardon me!” she said, indi . “My mother 
nnn ee ee aek’ iedetoge cll ber le.” 


A new serial by 
ARTHOR APPLIN 
starts in next week’s P.W. 


some moving scenes—very mov- | - 
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DUTCH COURAGE, 
of those who 


in some way 
a Thus, we 
Job’s comfort”; cold, false, and unsatisfying. A 


and hubbub. 

& false and deceptive » made to trick the eye. 
Dutch co ” eye Nag the false courage 

that is born of strong dri The story goes that 


during the Dutch naval wars of Charles the Second's 
time, the captains of certain of the Hollander ships 
used, before into action, to set a hogshead of 
brandy abroach re the mast, and bid the men 


drink. 

The phrase “Dutch gleek” has a like significance. 
isk My Ge, Gk tao: gums ‘book Telced By 
Dutchmen, according to our ancestors, was tippling. 
ny of other instances might be quoted, and it 1s 

cant that’to this very day the sailors of our 
mercantile marine dub all other white sailors Dutch- 
men, using the term as one of mild contempt. 

This ancient dislike of ours forthe Hollander— 
although. not the contempt—is inable when it 
is remembered that when for the and last time 
in our history. the citizens of London heard the 
thunder of foreign guns in the Thames, those guns 
were fired by Dutchmen from Dutch warships. 


Mrs. Mucoins: “Does your husband ever forget 


to post the letters | give him ?” 
aire. Buggins: “Wo ; e geo that he puts them in 
his cigar case.” ; 


Jones: “That was a scathing sermon on mean mcn 
gave = Sunday. Wonder what Smith 

Brown : gular! I met Smith yesterday, and 
he said he'd like to know your opinion on it.” 


Every woman a beauty; the April ROYAL MAGAZINE publishes the best article on wrinkle-removing that has ever appeared. 


Ly a a 
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WHY A COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL IS 
NOT NECESSARY. 


By a Famous Solicitor. 


ine the past few years several cases have come 
sol light in which innocent men have been convicted 
and sent to prison, and, as a natural consequence, 
there has been much agitation for the establishment 
of a Court of Criminal Appeal, 

On the face of it this agitation appears to have a 
good foundation, for it is pointed out -that in civil 
matters a losing party has the right not only to 
appeal to a duly-copstituted Court of Appeal, but 
has also the extra privilege of appealing further to 
the House of Lords; and, if such ippekte are allow- 
able in. civil matters, surely they «re the more 
essential when a man’s life or liberty is at stake! 

Other equally forcible arguments are set forward, 
and, really, they go a long way towards showing 
that such a Court of pein | should be instituted. 


JUDGES ARE OPPOSED TO IT. 


Yet the fact is that a great number of the highest 
legal authorities in the land are bitterly opposed to 
this innovation! If-one has noticed the references 
which have fallen from the Bench in regard to 
criminal appeal, he will have observed that they have 
been invariably hostile. 

A Bill was suggested and framed during the last 
SNe das total and, of oe the opinions 
of His Majesty’s judges were sought concerning it. 
But these gentlemen, headed by the Lord Ohiet 
Justice, were so adverse to the Bill ag drawn that 
it was not proceeded with any further. However, it 
is on the list of Bills for the present Session, and, 
doubtless, we shall hear more of it, probably in an 
amended form. 

Now, what are the reasons for the judges holding 
opinions so diverse from those of laymen in this re- 
spect? Some of them are set out here. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that 
when a man is arrested he is brought before a 
magistrate before whom the whole of the evi- 
dence for the prosecution is adduced, and it ig a 
“condition precedent” to the accused being com- 
mitted for trial that there is, on the face of the 
evidence, a good case against him. . 

When the sessions are reached we find the Grand 
Jury—a jury especially empanelled to hear the evi- 


dence of the prosecutors and decide whether in their 
opinion there is a sufficient case for a trial in detail 
by the judge and jury, in open court. If they are 
not satisfied, and this frequently happens, the Bill 
is thrown out and the accused at once released. 

Assuming, however, a “true bill” is found, the 
eo takes his trial in the ordinary way at the 

ntral Criminal Court. No fairer trial can be given 
a man than that accorded by this tribunal. ost 
of the judges seem to err on the side of leniency; 
every chance is given the prisoner to prove his case, 
and the prisoner’s counsel never fails to remind the 
jury that it is better for ninety-nine guilty men to 
escape than_one innocent man to be convicted. The 
jury are duly impressed with this exhortation, and 
where there is any doubt at all they promptly acquit 
the man before them. 


THE HOME SECRETARY'S LEGAL ADVISER. 


Accidents will, of course, happen, and, as we have 
seen, innocent men have suffered, but this 
is not the fault of, the system. Circumstantial 
evidence sometimes is so strong as to seem 
to amount to positive certainty, and yet 
afterwards it has proved to be altogether fallacious 
and misleading. Is it not site as probable, however, 
that a Court of Criminal Appeal, consisting of three 
or five judges, would be as much misled by such a 
train of circumstances as would be a body of twelve 
laymen? 

Supposing, now, that the jud 
not quite certain as to a point of law then and there 
arising, he may, if he thinks fit, reserve that ques- 
tion for the opinion off the existing Court of Criminal 
Acpeel. sometimes termed the “Court for the Con- 
sideration of Crown Cases reserved,” which consists 
of five Fe of the High Court, of which the Lord 
Chief Justice must be one. The matter is then 
carefully considered by this important body, and 
its decision reported to the judge who has heard the 
case, and thereupon that judge acts upon it. 

Beyond all this there is the Home Department 
presided over by the Home Secretary, who, in the 

t state of affairs, is the real Court of Criminal 
Appeal in this country. This latter gentleman, when 
appealed to, does not act on his own unsupported 
j t, ag some imagine. He has before him all 
the evidence given at the trial, he obtains the opinion 
of the judge who then presided, and sometimes holds 
a lengthy personal conference with him. Expert 
opinions may also be received by him, and it is only 

r most mature consideration and care that he 
declares hig final decision. 


at the trial is 
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From first to last, therefore, it will be seen how 
tender is the law of England regarding the proper 
and just trial of prisoners indicted on criminal 
charges. -, 

Now, as to the suggested Court of Criminal Appeal, 
let it be considered for a moment what an enormous 
amount of extra labour and money would be thus 
expended. : : 

t can be safely said that every convicted prisoner 
would appeal. He would stand to lose nothing by 
so doing, but have everything to gain. Yet the 
facts given before the jury, in perhaps seven out of 
every ten of these cases, were so strong as to show 
net the slightest possibility of any doubt as to 
the pees guilt! 

What a prodigious waste of time and money would 
these constant appeals entail! 

Further, and this is most important,.a Court 
of Criminal Appeal would lessen the responsibility of 
the jury. As it is, the j Y are most conscientious 
in the performance of their duties. Yet if they knew 
that their verdicts would be considered and revised 
by a Court of Appeal they would naturally not exer- 
cise so much caution and hesitation, and, indeed, 
would often bring in a verdict of “guilty” against 
a prisoner whom now they would let off! 

WHERE THE JURY HAS THE ADVANTAGE. 

In short, a Court of Criminal Appeal would tend 
to render the time-honoured jury almost valueless. 
The latter’s responsibility would sit too lightly upon 
them ; for they would know that behind them stood 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, upon whom the final 
responsibility would always rest. 

Still further, a Court of Criminal Appeal would 
only read the evidence given at the actual trial; 
and lawyers know, if laymen do not, what a vast 
difference there is between merely reading evidence 
and being present in court and hearing it. 

The jury hear all the evidence; they note the atti- 
tude and demeanour of the witness while being 
examined, they observe how certain questions con- 
found him, and how hesitatingly he replies, and 
they are, in this way, often assisted in arriving at 
@ proper conclusion as to whether a witness is 
speaking truthfully or not. Are they not better 
judges of the evidence, therefore, than those who 
would merely peruse the lifeless printed page? 

And let not this important fact be forgotten; even 
a Court of Criminal A could not guarantee that 
no innocent man would ever be convicted—accidents 
will happen—and such a court would only exercise 
its discretion and judgment in the same way as the 
jury had already done under better circumstances. 


1. When Obesity, seems to have got the better of you it 


is useless to try and cure the disease 

drugging the body down to thinness. Such emaciating 
processes are now condemned by every authority. 

REMINDER.—Antipon, the famous permanent cure 

lor obesity, helps to nourish and strengthen the a 

whilst rapidly removing the superfluous and iy 


fatty 
f red 
chasing tie 


starving and 


2. The old-time weakening processes 
apy by sorting the diet and otherwise 
vi lorces never luced more than a tem 
reduction of bulk ‘alles they seriously undermined. the 
constitution. . P 

the 


3. Even when normal 
pais abstention from 
of form is not attained, the‘ body .being 
and the limbe hing eanantess A rekigeneta a 


renews the blood, hence renewed muscular 
nd rong, akepaly lime, which what is known as 
y in ion”? és. . 


the’ 1B many cases of obesi -life iteelf is impe by 

© masses of fatty matter which impede natural 
to of age organs heart, ‘lungs, liver, and 
bait and must bevettoved. mee PN 


REMINDER—Antipon absorbs and ejecte all the 


breathing is eased, the heart’s action rectified, the 
circulation str and all other conditions 
essential to health and vitality restored. 


5. Reduction of weight by semi-starvation is spasmodic, 
for as soon as any stimulating food is resorted to in order 
to regain a little strength the weight increases in an 
astonishing way, often quite out of proportion to the 
amount of nourishment indulged in. . 

Racrepan—Aaiigs reduces weight with remark- 
able steadiness. Within a day and a night of the first 
dose there ts @ decrease of 80z. to 3lb. (according to 
individual conditions), this being succeeded by a 
reliable diminution day by day until normal weight 
and symmetry are recovered. 

6. Old-time —— required to be continued — 
cessation (if the subject possessed strength enough to 
endure the strain) in pale to keep down weight. Gnder 
such conditions life became a positive misery. 

REMINDER.—Antipon works a@ permanent cure, 
because tt overcomes the tendency to grow fat already 
spoken of. The doses may, therefore, be discontinued 
as soon as the subject is satis with the results 
obtained. In any case, treatment or no treatment, 
heal | prudence in one's mode of living should be 


7. Stout people suffer much from being unable to take 
per exercise, the lack of which does not tend to 
iminish the bulk nor improve the general health. 
ReminvEn.—With the rapid reduction of weight 
and return of strength the subject undergoing a course 
of Antipon is more and more stimulated to move about— 
to take healthy walks and to enjoy the delights of out- 
door ss and exercise. This not only activates the. 
cure, increases strength and general ‘‘ fitness.” 
Ankipon in this respect is a stimulant of a very valuable 
nature. 


8. Old-fashioned remedies were costly as well as 


dangerous internal fatty excess which endangers life, | inefficient. They extended over long periods and cost 


—_ in remedying the many ills they invariably brought 
about. 
REMINDER.—Antipon involves no costly auxiliaries. 
It is the remedy in tteelf (assisted, of course, by sound 
nourishment), and a course of treatment carefully 
followed is comparatively inexpensive. 
SHEER GRATITUDE 
for the amazing benefits derived from the famous Antipon 
treatment for the permanent cure of obesity has prompted 
hundreds of men and women of every rank rea) class to 
address letters of thanks to the Antipon Company. The 
original letters are Longin f preserved at the registered 
offices of the casa any person who so desires is 
welcome to examine them. This valuable and interest’ 
testimony is absolutely conclusive, as the most sceptic 
will allow. We here reproduce a few extracts taken 
haphazard :—= 
“ Swindon. 


“TI have reduced my weight 7b. with only one bottle 
of Antipon. “F.G. EB.” 


“ Eton. 
“Two bottles of Antipon have brought me down to 
normal size. I was getting stouter every day, und did 
not know what to do. I was over 9st., and am now 
8st., and am able to get about without fatigue. 
“ Miss E. G.” 
“Le Cross, near Shrewsbury. 
“I have taken one small bottle of Antipon. I was 
lst. 101b., and am now IIb. short of llet. 
“ Miss L. D.” 
“ Beaumaris. 
“One small bottle reduced me 63Ib., and I think 
anotber will be sufficient to reduce me to my normal 


weight. “Miss A.” 
“Harborne, Birmingham. 

“T am now my normal weight. a en two 
bottles of Antipon, I am more than a stone ng : 
“ Camberley. 

“Antipon proved Le antietestory. On March 27 

I weighed 13st. 4Ib., and on May 22 12st. 4lb., which is 
my normal weight. “A. Pp” 


Colonial readers of Pearson's Weekly will be 
know that Anti is stocked b: wholeenla druggists in 
Australasia, South Africa, India, etc., and may 
always be obtained by ordering through a local chemist 
or stores. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, should any difficulty arise, 
may be had (on sending amount) post free, privately 
packed, direct from the sole manufacturers, The Antipon 
Company, 13, Olmar Street, London, 8.E. 


glad to 


Sail MI 
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IN BYWAY 
‘ BABYLAND, 


_—_— 


Sorrow and joy, smiles and tears—these will be 

ours if ee oanilas with sympathetic hearts in 

yway Babyland. . F 

Because you are tripping about the town with me 
for pleasure and not for pain, I will not show you 
the scenes that would harrow you and tinge your 
cheeks with honest shame. . 

I might take you in the brightest hours of the 
working day through the swing doors of little heer- 
shops and gin-shops and show you little children mak- 
a @ nursery and playroom of the public-house ficor. 

might show you women and weary babies and 
little children in the stifling atmosphere of the 
crowded drinking-bar at midnight. 

But you know that these things are, 
not want to see them. 

So let us turn to prettier, 

Here -is a byway that you would 
culty in finding. . 

It lies quite off tho main thorou hfare, and only 
the inhabitants of the district coul find it without 
asking a friendly policeman to give them explicit 
directions. . 

‘At the end of this byway is an infant school. 

It is three o'clock in the afternoon as. we enter 
and pass up a broad stone staircase to & big baby 
class-room. 

- LAUGHING AT PAINFUL SCENES. 

What an odd spectacle greets us! . 

The babies, little mites of four, five, and six, aro 
there standing in a ring round the room. In the 
centre of the ig hide tiny toddles, a boy and a girl, 
are playing at being Jack and Jill. hey pretend 
‘that they are carrying a pail of water. 

Presently they fall down, and the children ecream 
with laughter. . 

Then t rub their heads, and again the baby 
laughter rings through the room. ; 
‘There is nothing amuses babies, big and little— 
even babies who have babies of their own—so much 
as the tion of inflicted pain. 

You will see it if you wat 
show. The more fiercely Punch belabours anybody, 
even poor Judy, his faithful wife, with: that cruel 
stick of his, the more heartily the spectatora—ycung, 
middle-aged or old—laugh. 

You will see in a Christmas 
lirious joy there is amon the little ones when the 
clown sits on the poor little baby in the perambulator, 
and when the policeman is brutally assaulted and 
then blown up in the air to fall back on the stage 
a limp inanimate mass the whole house screams in 
a frenzy of delight. * 

It is not only the belabouring of the man that 
appeals to the eense of humour; the fact that the 
man is a policeman and the representative of law and 
order intensifies our joy at his humiliation and his 
suffering. Scientific moralists will tell you why. We 
are not scientific, so we will not moralise, but go on 
watching the babics at play. 

ACTRESSES OF THE FUTURE. 
A little boy of five—a poor little waif of the 


and you do 


pleasanter scenes. __ 
have some diffi- 


antomime what de- 


slums—goes down on all fours, and he ts a wolf, and 
makes imself very agreeable to Little Red Riding 


And then for an hour the babies, who come many 
of them from the densely packed courts and alleys of 
the neighbourhood, make merry with the old English 
nursery rhymes and act them on the schoolroom floor. 
* We pass into another room where the children are 
a little older. Here the little boys and girls are 
singing the songs of childhood with appropriate ex- 
pression and gesture. 

They are Jewish children.in this school, and have 
many of them the inherited artistic instinct of their 


race. 
The little as are exceptionally clever in their 
expression and gesture. 

“Born little actresses,” we whisper to the teacher, 
and we venture to suggest jokingly that this is a 
baby school of dramatic art, and some of the little 
lads and lasses are our future Hamlets and Ophelias,. 
Romeos and Juliets, Antonys and Cleopatras. There 
-is many a true word spoken in jest. 

Most of these children are graceful dancers. See 
them in the evéning when a piano organ comes along 
the street, and they treat themselves to a cake-walk. 
It is no wonder that the grown-up people stop, and 
that some of them even follow the organ as the 


a Punch and Judy” 


Sind ia'a sight to see and to 
marvel at. 


t the 
, , ae motor-omnibus take nee 

th tre in 
BABYLON ats pore in the heart of 
black 


r 
A. By Geo. R. Sims, 


thown as a criminal area. 

But because it must be so, the little children of 
the honest poor and the little children of thieves and 
burglars sit side by side and Dich together. 

The children have not forfeited their right to love 
and sympathy. They are innocent little creatures 
who have psid and will have to pay the penalty of 
their parentage. 

The school we have entered is in a byway too. You 
would want very explicit.instructions in order to find 
it, and then—as an Irishman might ssy—you would 
probably pass it. 

THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 

Many of the children are ragged ; some of them show 
the terrible signs of that d tion of which our 
scientists are now writing so forcibly and so frequently. 
And because of their physical defects, because of their 
lack of “will power,” the instruction of these poor 
little ones has to be “special.” 

If we go into one class-room we shall see them play- 
ing at a “sand game.” 

n another a big mb the size of a baby, is bei 

assed from girl to girl, and apparently some usef 
lesson as to the treatment of s baby brother or sister 
is being given. We pass into another room, and in- 
stantly our attention is riveted. We can hardly 
believe that the children we see before us are from 
homes of misery—often from homes of worse than 
misery. : 

These babies of the byway are playing Peter Pan. 

Yes, there is no mistake about it. A toy tifeatre 
is ne a large table, and the scene of the pirate ship 

set. 

The pirates step forth from the forms and come to 
ie front and pace up and down like those terrors of 
the sea. 7 

One pirate is a weird little fellow of seven. His 
clothes are ra; , his face is grimed, but he is a 
fine little comedian, and as he rolls his eyes dramati- 
cally the children shriek with laughter. 

THE BOLD BUCCANEER. s 

He is “Red-handed Jack,” and though black is che 
colour he has chosen for his thin little fingers, he is 
every inch a Red Rover of the main... - 

He even attempts a rolling gait, and encouraged by 
the laughter of his little classmates he twists his 
features into such expressions of pirate villainy that 
one -little girl is frightened and has to be gently re- 
minded that it is only “Tommy Smith” playing at 
being a bold bad buccaneer. ‘ 

For over an hour the little ones forget the sordid 
surroundings of their home life and are lost in the 
fun and frolic and the romance of The Boy Who 


F nies Rig Up, ant then the hour strikes that sets 
. them from piness, 
. the byway. of the prion 


and they troop home along 
to the byways round about 
ny =n they live, often in one room, with their 

amily.” * 

I could tell you tales of the sorrows of some of 
the babies who so merrily make. believe on the pirate 
ship that would make your\heart acho; but we are 
not out for heart-aches, and there is a good old 
Vonaiekg that “Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 

wise.” 

You shall wait for the unblissful wisdom until a 
more convenient opportunity. 

OUT OF SCHOOL HOURS. 

But you have seen a sight that few have seen—a 
sight that Mr. J. M. Barrieswould have been delighted 
to see. You have seen some of the poorest and most 
unfortunate little children of the Great City playing 
Peter Pan. . 

Now let us see Byway Babydom out of school. 

We ‘walk along the h till we come to an 
entry. We dive into the entry, and we are in a long 
narrow courtway. ; 

Above us rise the still standing walls of the old 
Marshalsea Prison, which Little Dorrit has made 
immortal. 

Sitting on the steps of the little houses that the 
oe walls darken and close we see a group of 
ittle girls. 

School is over; but are playing at school. A 

little girl with the shawl taken from her shoulders 
and tied round her waist to -make “ea long frock” is 
the teacher, and sho is passing along from doorstep 
to doorstep trying to keep her, “children” in order. 
- What naughty children they are. She has to smack 
them. That is part of the game. The children evi- 
dently think it is the best part of the game, for they 
laugh so heartily they cannot even pretend to cry. 

Across the road, if we dive into another passage, 
we come into “Little Dorrit’s Playground,” the real 
playsronnd, and here the babies att the byway are 
n full force. 


> oct Ciel 
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Very pdor babies they are, some of them. Two 
or three of the little lads who are playing a game of 
their cwn are bare-footed and have no coats on. 

The little shirts are in tatters, and one brace seems 
to be all that the home wardrobe will run to to keep 
their ragged little knickers in place. 

The little girls in Little Dorrit’s Play yproand aro 
playing by themselves. Their games and the boys’ 
games are different. They are not so rough or s0 
ragge, and a doll seems to be the centre of attraction 
“There ts af lamp-post d of the pl 

ere 18 p-post at one en e playground 
and to that a little girl has fastened a fone an is 
swinging round and round upon it. 

She has a baby in her charge, but while she swings 
another little girl has become its stepmother—its 
doorstep mother. 

When the sister of the baby has finished her swing 
she shad the rope to another little girl and takes 

y with many caresses and endearing words. 
But the tenderest nurse to s baby is often a 
little brother. You will see a little boy mothering 
a baby again and again, and there is a chivalry 
in his gentle mothering that the little sister docs 
not often display. ~ 

She asserts authority, as a rule. The boy mother 
submits without a murmur to every iaignity baby’s 
foraging little fingers may inflict upon is eyes or 
upon hig hair. 

PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


glorious game in the absence of mother. 

On the 
room they have collected a heap of pa: 
boy—all the rest are little gir as lighted a big 
piece of paper at the coke fire, and he is now apply- 
ing it to the heap in the middle of the room. The 
little family is having a game at bonfire indoors. 

It is a wonder that so few houses are burnt down 
by the babies who are left alone often for long hours 
. amuse themselves in whatever way they may think 


t. 

To play with the fire is the delight of childhood 
in all grades of society, and the children of the poor 
being the most alone have the most frequent oppor- 
tunities. 

The fire of infantile amusement often, alas! leads 
to some very sad little cases for the hospital, and 
sometimes the entire household pays the nalty of 
the sport and pastime of the lighted ma 

BLIND, LAME, AND WORKHOUSE BABYLAND. 

There are other Babylands that we aie wander 
in, the Babylands of Pain, where the children lie in 
thein littte cote with the smiling nurses to wait upon 
them and soothe them. 

But it is sad to look upon. the suffering children 
even though the ward is my ictures, and by 
every cot there are for feeble little hands to 
pley oe when the little body is strong enough to 

em. 

There is Blind Babyland, the saddest perhaps of 
all, and there is Lame Babyland, which is brightened 

the amazing agility with which the poor crippled 
ildren join in many games. 

And if we wander out into byways where some of 
our big workhouses are, we might do worse than 
spend a half-hour in Workhouse land. 

Let us for a moment into one workhouse 
nursery. e have timed our visit well; for there is 
le baby inmate, of whom no one knows anything 
at all. 

Its cot is in the centre of one of the long wards, 
and a number of old workhouse grannies are standing 
round it and | as, eg it curiously. 

This particular baby was brought in late last night 
by a policeman. He found it just after midnight as 
he was going his rounds, trying doors, and looking to 


fastenings. 
7 FOUND ON A DOORSTEP. 

The baby was lying well wrapped up on a doorstep 
where it had been depastted by the person—probably 
its mother—who wanted to get rid of it. There were 
no marks on its clothing; it was well-nourished and 
healthy and had not red very much for the out- 
door ‘nature of the sleeping a ments provided by 
its unnatural parent. The old ladies are regarding 
it with interest. Its arrival igs rather an event in 
the ward, because there is an element of romance 
in its desertion and its discovery. : 

The pay bee no —_— But it will Arie — 

y long. - guardians will give it ® 
label by which it may. be known. 
There was a little boy baby lying in this workhouse 


had been found under similar circum- 
stances. The guardians being in a humorous mo 
‘named it “John Doorstep,” but by the next meeting 


it had dawned upon them that a label might be 
an ineonvenient one for the owner ‘to. bear through 
life, and the name was changed to “John Chance.’ 

From scenes like these it of cic gd t back again 
into places where the Beccles abies play. You will 
not want a guide to find them. 

‘Wander down any byway you like on a fire after- 
noon when, school is over you will find it alive with 
Babgdom at its noisiest and childhood at its merriest. 


If you onaider a monthly magazine containing the 
you 


cream of short stories, articles, and poems, an ideal one; if, moreover, 
ike a beok that is a real picture galicry with its illustrations, you had better get the ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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A STRANGER TO WORK. 

the saddening example of the unemployed 
oa text, te schoo. ssarker was pos Rac to 
impress the idea of the wrong and danger of idleness 


ch . 
nnn Children,” she said, “I want to find out 
ble h 1 cy ad 
is the ‘misera reon. who gets clothes an 
eS e i Bry does nothing in return?” 


i 82. 
Well, Nellie,” said the instructor, “who is it?” 
“Please, miss, the baby!” said Ne 
>—=0c~< 
Fairenp: “How did the Count pro 


‘ , and you 
accept, if you knew nothing of 
| had 


other’s lan- 


American Heiress: “He showed me his family 
tree, and I showed him my bankbook.” 


ANAEMIA. 


By Mrs. Ada 8. Ballin. 
Editor of “Womanhood,” and of “Baby, the 
Mother's Magazine.” 


rege net Nodioames, is one of the ommcneet 
troubles ©} @ present age—so on, fact, 
that it seems to me that quite two-thirds of the 
girls one comes contact with in towns are 
affected with it. The complaint can hardly be called 
a disease in the ordinary sense of the word, but is 
rather a debilitated state of the body, which lays it 
open to the attacks of most other kinds of disease. 
The condition in question is characterised by a 
deficiency in the number of red corpuscles in the 
blood. “There is very often pallor of cheeks and 
lips, but in some cases these may be of a natural 
colour, and lead even the patient to believe that she 
is not rene when ye state at case = 
instantl ‘iscovered examini e gums 
the ination of the eyelids. These, fnstead of being 
of a good deep pink, are pale and lowish-looking. 
The tongue is apt to be pale and flabby, and in- 
dented by the teeth; the sufferer is readily ioneaed, 
troubled with breathlessness on going up and down 


stairs; she often suffers palpitation or 
nains about the heats which may lead her to believe 
that she is suffering from ‘some disease of the heart. 
She suffers frequently from headache, pains in the 
back, and languor, and soon becomes very tired by 
any little unusual exertion. She may even faint; 
and thus cause considerable anxiety to her family. 
There are frequent eruptions on the skin, which 


is just the dry ingredients that 


you use in every cake. 


-| either in, the from of blackheads or pimples, or both. 


“| kind of which I have hb gro and another called 
pernicious anemia, which ig a fatal disease, and 


SELFISH ENDS. 


An old farmer and his wife, who lived not far 

from = pg gm to town pil _ ee ge lone 
and 60, save expense rought a su 

stantial lunch in a basket, which the’ old lady 


carried. 
As they crossed a crowded street, the farmer re- 


marked : 
Soggy tee 
8 ° ; eaid. 
“Kind?” snorted | her husband. “I was afeard 


ye’d git lost.” 
Soc 

“Onzw thing I like about our new man,” said a 
member of the firm to his partner, “is that he’s 
reliable. You can always tell what he is going to 
do next.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Nothing.” 


may be either of an irritating kind, or simply acne 


There are two kinds of anemia—one the common 


most difficult of treatment. 

In such casese there is wasting, and yellowishness 
of the skin, which assumes an almost transparent 
waxen hue; but these cases do not come within the 

vince of this Paper. I may, however, remark 

t the best remedy to improve the condition of 
the blood in these cases, which now being very 
largely D ggg ota by the medical profession, is Dr. 
Hommel’s — % manuf: by Messrs. 
Nicolay and Co., 86, St. Andrew’s Hill, London, 

.C., which contains, in a purified form, organic 
iron and albumen, ag well as various salts, ange | 
the phosphates of soda and potash which are foun 
in meat. It is far better to give a preparation like 
this, which is a food and nourishes the blood, than 
to give iron in a mineral form, which so often upsets 
the digestion. . 

Ordinary anemia is a condition of everyday occur- 
rence. Any line of treatment for ordin cases of 
anemia must be persistently applied, and can only 
be properly caried out at home. 

ll anemic ge should be in the fresh air as 
much as le, so that the blood may become 
oxygenated, and an anemic girl who is not really 
ill —— take —* for at deen twice 
daily. alking, cycling, swimming (if the heart is 
not Teak, coeme: aul tennis are all suitable. Eight 
hours’ sleep is not too much, as brain, bein 
badly supplied with blood, needs extra rest, an 


A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. 

He was one of those admirable school-teachers who 
endeavour to give his pupils instruction on things 
as they are as well as as used to be, and he was 
examining his pupils on amount of knowledge 
they had man to digest. 

“Now, Herbert,” he said, to one of his smartest 
lads, “what is the Hague Tribunal?” 

vs Hague Tribunal ar——” commenced Herbert. 

“I’m surprised at you Herbert!” interrupted his 
instructor s) ly. “You know very well - should 
not say ‘The Hague Tribunal are.’ Say ‘The Hague 
Tribunal is’!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Herbert. “The Hague Tribunal 
isbitrates national controversies!” 


>=0 
Mes. A.: “It’s quite heartrending to hear your 
baby c He has been crying for an hour at least.” 
rs. B.: “Ah, but it’s all for his good. It's a 
strictly scientific, hygienic, lung-expansive, and non- 
tissue-destroying cry. 


in some cases even nine hours’ 
indulged in with advantage. room, 
however, should be well ventilated, and here 
I may mention that it is a great mistake to 
keep a gas jet burning, as it destroys the oxygen in 
the air; anemic need very much oxygen, 
which is essential to keep the blood pure. 

Iron is a food to all anemic persons, and must 
not be by them as a medicine only to be 
taken temporarily, for in most cases it is necessary 
te persevere in taking iron for a period varying from 
two months to five or six 


sleep may be 
The’ 


ears. I am strongly 
opposed to the ordinary methods of giving iron in 
anemia, which are frequently worse than use- 
less, as the iron is 80 0 decomposed, or in a form 


that is indigestible, when the —— takes it; while 
when given in a pill such as Blaud’s pill, it is apt 
to pass through the body quite undigested, and a 
patient might as well swallow a bullet. As ordinarily 
given, also, iron is very apt to cause constipation, 
and for these resaons Dr. Hommel’s mat > 
=< I have — — should gal rg A 
given in preference to other preparations. It is 
best to begin with a desse nfal dose, taken half- 
an-hour before lunch and dinner. The object for 
giving it before meals is to stimulate the appetite 
and assist the assimilation of other food. e dose 
should be gradually increased to a tablespoonful. 
When this is taken for a few weeks the effect is 
really remarkable; the quality of the blood rapidly 
improves, the sallow ch pad rosy, and the pale 
lips rs, se ge ge en a Saeeer onan sepeceien 
pass off, and the girl grows cheerful, bright, an 
to take her place i the world. 


“The Happy Chef.” 


The Sauce 


he likes fs 


“CHEF” 


SAUCE. 


The rich brown fruity condiment with that delicious 
ssgnappy” flavour, which makes meat dishes se 


appetizing and tempting. 


Excellent with fish. 


AN AID TO DIGESTION. .- = « 


A tall eample bottle, with name of a 


ECONOMICAL IN USE. 


earest agent, will be sent 
any addreee on receipt of 64. in stampe. 


2, LAXENBY & OOH, LTD, 8 TRINITY STREET, LONDOR, BR 
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This is an entirely new model, and leads the way 
aero years, we bave been of “ Value for 
ney Mints eppig tad. Frown most eycle mai. 
Sione sold at fancy prices for tiv a iogitimace 
profit on cost of manufacture. Our competitors have 

stress of our os down 


Our e figure 
See aes neat ct conmaorenie ane 68 
Susoves bow to make a good cycle at PHENO AL 0 fs tothe of 
« ” This MEN FIER is made Readers 
reliable eane nee Z more expensive? era tesrethe Péavesate Weekly, 28/3/1007 only. On receipt of Postal Order 
Lape j for 5/6 we willf S FROM OUBLOOMSto your 
address, one of our 10/6 WOVEN HALF-CUINEA 


Re BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO. 
(late of Old Street, London). 


The sale of w thoroughly rellable machine Ns She 

price w! 

Thich we anvicipate will be the cage w the SEAMLESS 
realise the value of this offer. 


For 1907. somaply ion sy pment armas "= ANY sh =, & ge 


i 9 ee oe tee 
The “Popular” 2aF er eae wo 
New Season's #2". ™" 


el 
Model e On for Goniss hy haa IOT Ahatgi 12 nomena. 


PRICE, sompiste,:s £3 19s. 9d. oat 


‘We will fit the celebrated “New Departure” 
Coaster Hub if preferred, no extra charge. 
Write for our new Art Cycle Book; it’s Free, and telis all the story. 
A. W. GAMNAGS Ltd., Dept. 117, ROLBOBN, LONDON, B.0. 


Wievery Crnaeh we ed Leer Svs 
Wa’ handsome match, we ‘ 
AWAY, willecnd Two Carpetagnd Two Bugs for 10/6. AWAY, 

M Willingly if not approved. Thousands of 


PURIFYING 


AN 


'D 
REFRESHING. 


For Washing Dainty Fabric. 

A Luxury in the Bath. 

A Good Hair Wash. 

For Washing Silver and Cutlery. 


LUX WON'T SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, pte AO 
The name LEVER cn Soap is a guarantee of Purity and 08. 


‘e 


a > 
Why donf They use Lux 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Homan Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


CHAPTER FORTY-NINE. 
Which is Truth ? 


“Do you believe it, dear—do you believe it!” gasped 
Lady Blanthorpe. _ : 

Mariel ‘with horrified eyes at the door, which 
Asperillo ‘ast closed behind him, and then she turned 


about and looked the other in the face. 

“T don’t know,” she answered in a sigh tamed voice. 
“| don’t know what to think. It is horrible. It—it is 
worse than . What are we to do?” 

“The first thing to do is to keep it quiet,” said Lady 
Blanthorpe in a cautious w . “Don't breathe it to a 
soul. If it is true, veers 1 know acon enough. If it 
is not true, they may believe it if you have ever whispered 
a word of your fears.” : oe. 

“But I ‘can’t face them,” said Muriel, thinking of her 


erSiAnd no need,” aa wrered Lady Blanthorpe practically 
as no n ” answe cally. 
“ The shock of that disaster has laid you peoateate, You 


are confined to your gpartment. These people will simply 
have to go back.” ; . : 

“And if it is all true?” cried Muriel fearfully. 

Lady Blanthorpe shook her head heiplessly. 

“If it is true, it would have been better for you to have 
gone down with the Iris,” she said huskily. 


Their faces were white as chalk, their eyes wide open 
with horror, The possibilities that lay ahead were so 
dreadful as to paralyse their reasonin; 


‘*T cannot think wT contessed Lady Sianthorpe. “TI feel 
ar if my head will burst.” : 

Muriel went over to an earthern water-bottle and poured 
oit a glassful of water and drank it down. Her tongue 
hid geate ley Hike wed. Her throat seemed to have 
shrivelled up. 

“And if This chould prove to be true,” she wailed, 
staggering to a eeat, “it will mean that Jim Ellicott was 
innocent. 

“Will it? I don’t see that,” returned Lady Blanthorpe. 
“Jim Ellicott was charged with m a 

“Yes, he was—only—— Oh, I don’t know what I mean! 
I think I-shall go mad,” and she let her head fall into her 
hande, while she sobbed without restraint. 

“What are we to do?” she reiterated weakly. _ 

“Wo will wait till Vincent comes back,” said Lady 
Dlanthorpe, with some effort to get her faculties in hand; 
“then we will see what he has to say. Perhaps, after all, 
it may not be true.” 2 

“And yet Asperillo seemed to be speaking the truth,” 
urged Muriel. 

“ He believed he -was speaking the trath—yes; but who 
knows but what it may only a story of that hussy, 
Shebah Zorzi. She wants to make excuses for herself. 
She's hoping her old lover may take up with her again, eo 
she’s preaching to him a tale of injured innocence. Yes, 
you may de on it, it’s something of that sort.” 

“But she can’t be hoping that if she tells him she is 
already married,” reasoned Muriel. 

‘ “ No, that’s so; but at least she may be trying to justify 
herself.” 

“But if it were true,” broke in Muriel in a hoarse 
whisper, “ what should I be?” 

“Unmarried—and yet blameless,” answeted the elder 
woman, with a fierce, hard look in her face. “Perhaps 
they would blame me!” 

“Why you! Who would blame you?” 

“T don't know—everybody. I—oh, I don’t know what I 
“ talking eee i 

It was probably something talking in the inner de of 
this woman’s small soul—the prod tee that se tied 
conscience, which is the unquenchable instinct of the soul 
that good is good and evil is evil. It is a voice that is 
often unmannerly and importunate. It may have been 
reminding Lady Blanthorpe that she had more to do with 
Muriel mereying Vincent artley than Muriel herself. 

You say he gone to Casalarreina to see the wreck,” 
she continued. “I wonder if that is all? I wonder if he 
is there, and nes gone tise her? Perhaps 


she can be kept quiet. , eh? 
‘Muriel, “and, besides, I 
that. nt Shall have to go and 
is, 


thi 

Blanthscpe: wily “had heriann 
lantho! ly. “ ; ides, don’t thi 
are jodeng Vincent beforehand a bit?” ee 
more youare. Look at your own face!” 
Lady Blanthorpe knew her face wa bloodless. 

What I am thinking,” continued Muriel, “is that Edith 
sine meet this girl at Casalarreina. Indeed, it is most 
ikely. ,And suppose Edith is told this tale?” 
’ n't ask me, child,” muttered Lady Blanthorpe. Her 
ace was very hog . She seemed to have suddenl 
gone into a very old woman. She lay back in the cate 
ugging at, the material of her skirt in a helpless sort of 
fashion. And we have no one we can turn to.” 

‘ No one,” echoed Muriel. 
Namieroes ask Cyril Martindale?” suggested Lady 
es ge oa a You —— dell a soul,” she said 
5 ou sa 5 i 

them. Can't send {hen aes ‘dg iia 
b They must be got rid of somehow. They must be sent 
ne expect they will know all about wreck now. 
h 18 a good excuse. I only hope they won’t want to stay 
ere a while. Some people are so wickedly stupid. Now, 
What are we to do to-morrow if Vincent does not come!” 

We will go to Casalarreina,” said Muriel. 


kind—yet,” said Lady‘ 


CHAPTER FIFTY. 
The Betrayer. 


“Ma certie, there she is, stuck on that rock like a 
cog Dyin glle agra Mion, but 2 she’s exposed. A wee 
dit b w wad shiver her up as though she was made o’ 


“ Aye, that’s 80, only where's the blow!” said Sackett in 
alow round the blue horizon. “Our luck 


voice, 

8 oO thats whet Ae stesvcian said Mr. 1 

“ Oh, aye; yon’ , Dewy as 
meditatively, looking at the patch of white buildings t 
huddled under the brown hill, “and that’s the convent up 
there, recht enoo’. Noo, the work we're ganging on is of a 
kind that’s mair than a bit exhaustin’, and it seems tae me 
f we ganged ashore a bit, noo we've 
an ee them skins o’ wine tae 
Creole 


going to be kept sober this journey, my lad,” 
¥ Becket ta k : a and 
‘ou per! w your own neck at its proper value, 

u don’t think ite Us 


vera coon.” 

Hartley, who had been watching the Creole from the 
moment it had come into sight round a bluff, intervened 
impatiently. 

Hadn't we better defer discussion of this kind till we 
are aboard?” he eaid. “I-fancy we all three have incen- 
tive enough to work. We've got sonar behind us. Now, 


for | ooesged sake, hold your 

“Dinna ye talk a » anyhoo,” resumed 
eg ome What's it got tae dae wi’ it? A mon disna’ 
get his neck stretchit for sinkin’ a ship.” 

“He may if men lose their lives in the process,” said 
Sackett ae his breath. “There's that fireman of yours, 
for instance, who is missing.” 

“Yes, we may as well bear that in mind,” muttered 
Hartley. “It will whip us on a bit.” 

“Ah'm no’ wantin’ whuppin’ on,” returned Douglas. 
“ Apairt fra’ ma neck, Ah’d sooner see the ootside o’ a 
gaol than the inside. What Ah’m thinkin’ of is—Suppose 
them pumps are under water? Noo, Ah’m no’ a fish, 
we Eacopt at drinkin 

oP a at drinking,” remarked Sackett. 

Mr. Douglas ecorned a reply, and he hung his chin 
meditatively over the rail, watching the occasional waves 
that broke over the Creole. And Hartley's eyes were on 
her, too; and he was thinking. 

“You say there is one man missing in particular?” he 
observed in a low tone to both of them. 

iad Fi there's that laddie Ah telled ze of, sir. Did Ah, 
or didn’t Ah? Ah mind Ah telled the Captain, anyhoo. 
He shipped as stoker, but he wasna’ o’ that profession by 
his speech. Owing tae mah conversational abeelities, 
which maybe ye’ll hae noticed, sir, Ah’ve mixit wi’ gentle- 
men @ guidish bit, and Ah ken one when seeone. Ma 
certie, but it was his bit help in the mutiny that helped us 
tae keep oor ends up! Ah Sinn ken his name, and, losh, 
Ah canna’ remember even what he called himself the noo! 
This exhaustin’ business unsettles ma memory. Anyhoo, 
Ah ken he couldn't hae been in that fust boat that left, 
bee 4 because he was after me in coming up the ladder, 
and the boat had sheered off when Ah had reached deck. 
Noo, we ken weel he was no’ in either o’ the ither twa 
boats. And sae wheere did he get tae?” 

“Let me see,” said Hartley thoughtfully, “didn’t you 
say that after the mutiny he came amidships and occupied 
an engineer's berth, owing to the grudge the men bore 


we recht. Them fo’c’stle honds were a veelainous 
t.. 

“Now, I wonder—of course, it’s only an idea,” i 
gested Hartley—“ whether if by any chance some of 
crew might have got in a blow just then to pay off the old 
score? It might have been possible in some dark corner 
or other, and, as the ship was going down, there would 
have been no traces left.” 

“Losh! Ye mean we may find him dead aboard, sir?” 

“No; I don’t know,” returned Hartley, gazing down 
into the deep water that swung by. “It is only a sup- 

ssition—a mere possibility. e shall see. It would 
accountable, ig 

“Sae it wad. » but he could take care of himself, 
that laddie—though he micht hae been hit fra’ behind. Yo 
can never tell. Sic’ de’ils maistly hit in that fashion.” 

“ Yes—from behind 

Someone came near, and their conversation ceased. 

The doctor from Gibraltar had not proved a companion- 
able soul. Hoe stood now. with his English straw hat 
rammed down on his head and a big pipe in his mouth, 
gazing pessimistically ashore. _ 

He was first on the quay, with his valise in his hand, and 
the trio saw him disappear, after a moment’s talk with a 
group of men outside the taberna. — : 

“He didn’t even stop for a drink,” observed Douglas, 
reading the inscription on the white wall of the house 

inst the door. “See that—‘Vinos y bn igre peel 
means something bonny. And, if ye'll pardon ma 
sayin’ sae, Meester Hartley, ye look as if a wee drappio o’ 
that last named, which is no’ sic’ bad stuff, wad ye 


Hartley gave a hoarse little laugh. There were shadows 
under his eyes, and the fear of something at the back of 
pa He glanced over his shoulder at the Creole as he 
replied. 

“Yes, Ligale: a drink won't hurt of us,” he said 
“and then we'll get aboard.” — , 

They stayed a minute or two making a bargain (mainly 
by signs and gesticulations) with a languorous individual 
for the services of himself and the ial boat which 


»” murmured Hartley. 


he owned, and then they turned about and made their 
‘way to the taberna. 


looking out from over the door 

commanding & view of quay, bay, and open sea. It was 

the window of the room wherein Shebah nursed Edith 

Smith. Edith’s eyes were shut. She was breathing quietly 

and naturally in restful sleep, and while she slept Fate 

— on—Fate, the cleepless hewer and shaper of 
stinies, 

Shebah had been sitting against the window reading. 
The rhythmic thud of the little steamer’s paddles had 
first attracted her attention, and she had lifted her head 
and watched the incoming craft, which she knew was 
bringing the doctor. Her own patient was out of danger, 
but the Padre’s latest report of Jim Ellicott had been 

uieting. There was some inflammation about the wound 
that was causing anxiety. She had scen the Padre come 
down on the quay every hour or so to ecan the bay east- 
ward, and she concluded that he was anxious, so she 
became anxious herself. The Padre was not there at this 
moment. Doubtless he was up at the convent, and would 
be hurrying down the hill at the first knowledge that the 
boat was in. 
w the small man who wore the English straw hat 
on his head h up the gangway on to the quay, 
and she saw that when his inquiries were answered he lost 
no time in making for the street. 

While she watched this man’s movements her eyes became 
attracted by the trio who came leisurely ashore a little 
while after. 

She expected Asperillo, and for a moment she thought 
he was among this three. And then suddenly her gaze, 
which had been more or less perfunctory a: negligent, 
focussed in & wild-eyed stare. She held her breath for a 
moment, and then let it ° with a She bent forward, 
grasping the bars with her hands. For she saw that one 

f the men was Vincent Hartley. With flaming eyes she 
ok a him come towards the taberna and enter the door 

For a moment she stood irresolute, holding her hands on 
her beating breast. She breathed hard as one who had 
run a long way. Her face was white as chalk, and her lips 

and nostrils distended. She glanced at the sleeper 
and then at the door, and then took a soft, swift step 
forward and again . Then, when she heard the 
mumbling of voices from below, she moved swiftly to the 
door and opened it. She crept outside and listened, and 
then, after a moment, she went to the head of the stairs 
and after a little hesitation cautiously crept down one or 
two of them. 

Save for a couple of goat-herds out of the hills, who ate 
olives and bread, the wine-shop was dese at the 
moment the three entered it. 

“There's one bonny mivantege in a place like this,” 
observed Douglas—“ ye can talk oot in 
wi'oot anybody bein’ a penny the wiser. Noo, Ah like tae 
let ma ain tongue rin free, conversation bein’ ma strong 

int. Noo, here's tae ye, Meester Hartley, and may ye 

: ir Ranged yf cape fra’ ie ers bodies 

i uick, sae (speaking for masel’ can get ma 
fhave and hae the wee olida Ah hae promised masel’.” 

“ Whist, you fool!” growled Sackett over his wine-cup. 
“Someone may understand you.” 

“Mon, Ah’m = returned Douglas complacently. 
“Bring oot the body whae’ll get anything oot o’ me.” 

Hartley's eyes were on a door that stood ajar in the far 
corner of the room. He could see that it was a way 
upstairs, because the edges of some stone steps were to be 
seen. He walked across the room and ehut the door. 

“I rather fancy I heard someone come down the stairs 
and stop,” he said. “Now, for Heaven's sake, hold your 
tongue! You can’t be too careful.” 

Douglas went across to the door and opened it, and 
looked up the atairs. 

“No; ye’'re wrang, sir,” he said, with a sagacious wag 
of his head. “There's no’ a soul there. e ‘can 
trust me! Noo, we'll get aboard the Creole, Ab’ll 
show ye meeracles in the way 0’ work.” 

Edith awoke as Shebah entered the room again—awoke 
suddenly with something of a start, as though she had 
breat in some of the emotion that radia from the 
other and it had aroused her brain. She set a questioning 
glance on Shebah. 

“Has something happened?” she asked. 

Shebah had gone over to the window, and was looking 
out with white face and fierce eyes. 

“ Vincent ected has come,” she answered in a low, 
tense voice, “with two other men. They are feing out to 
the wreck. He is here now, just below. If I had a 

istol I could shoot him where he stands! Oh, Madre de 

ios, the sight of him makes me mad!” And of a sudden 
ehe turned from the window and ran across the room, and 
threw herself on her knees beside the bed, weeping. 
anes put her hand gently on her head sud sieved 
r ear. 


een) 


CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE. 
Villain and Victim Meet. 

“Hey-vp, mon! Tak’ a look back. D’ye ken them 
twa bodies walking on the istty Shere! * 

Sackett rested a moment op his oars and threw a glance 
towards the couple of men who had lounged through the 
pore and were watching the receding boat with somo 
interest. 

“Be gosh! Deck hands of the Creole,” said Sackett 
briefly. “That accounts for something, then. The first 
boat must have landed hereabouts somewhore—and I take 
it the missing lady will be safe,” he added to Hartley. 

Hartley nodded, “It’s a relief to know that,” he said. 
“Yes, she will eure to be safe. We had perhaps better 
not go back just now. Afterwards will do. This work is 
urgent. Yes, I am glad no lives have been lost.” 

Ye canna’ quite tell that,” observed Douglas. ‘“ There’s 
og stoker o’ mine that ye'll mind Ah mentioned tae ye. 

e didn’t gang in that boat.” 

“He may turn up,” said Hartley, with a half glance 


True tales that grip; the “Survivore’ Tales of Great Evente” which appear each month in the ROYAL MAGAZINE 
well deserve thie appellation, 


er ain language - 
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up above and set to work unscrewing brass handles and 
in the cabins and bits of copper piping from the 

r, to add confirmation to the evidence they were 
manufacturing—that thieves from ashore had rai the 
ship and broken up the pumps for the sake of the 
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“ , we'd better below,” composing them. They were made mainly of gu -metal 
Hartley larly they beh on the 5 r deck. He | and brass, materials likely to attract any 4 stipckimmer 
aused beside the chart-room door and looked at the ladder worth his ealt. ; Sad - 
, which the main deck was ; At - bottom of _— one a’ Be gooes | poet Doses, ’ sg uP best 
x which the engineers’ | ladder all grimy and wet, “and naebody’ 
ladecre py nba ei what was Sven the matter with that. why it 


Loyd hy 
wadna’ work when the ship was sinking. Losh, but hoo 
them seas knock! Ah’m no’ king Se music o'er muckle. 
Ah’d no’ care tae be on here gin it began tae blew. 

It was dark now. The tide had risen a few feet, 60 
that almost continuously the lips of the waves ran over the 
poop eo she stuck etern out to sea), and she was swept 
i he length of her decks every minute. 

ey threw overboard the bite of metal they had got 
hold of, and then they rested in the chart-room. 

Their boat rode safely at the end of its cable, for awa: 
fee eee ee coal! saa sens wad fall'ta zounded bill 
and valleys. ae 

“Ah hae no likin’ for this waitin’,” observed Douglas 
uneasily, as he munched a bi “Gin there's work tae 
be done or something tae drink Ah’ll keep happy enoo, but 
this sort o’ thing, is no’ tae ma likin’ when ent Ah’ve 
siller in ma pocket and there’s guid wine ashore.” | 

Sackett pulled grimly at his pipe without speaking, and 


“Yes, we'd better see how high the water is in her,” 
answered Sackett. “Gosh! Feel that?” he said, a6 & 
billow hammered against her so that the whole fabric of 
her seemed to shiver. “A real storm would chew her up. 

The edge of the wave swirled down the deck almost 
ankle deep, and ran over into the waist like a cataract and 
spouted greenly out of her scuppers. Douglas him- 
self down the er, and he stood on the main deck taking 
a survey of the ship’s situation. Hartley watched him 
look forward and then slowly turn about and swing his 
eyes aft towards = enyne room snd the alley-way on the 

i engineers’ were. 
Beeches’ : face with a stealthy 


fear stood out on this man’s features as thou 
been written there in black letters. He was afraid at what 
he believed would be found under there by the - 
room door. But perhaps he would be more afraid if there 
was nothing found. 

Anda pa toa later, when he heard Douglas descending 
the iron ladder into the engine-room, he went down him- 
self, to find in the alley-way no more than length of 
steam-pipe on the floor, a box of matches scattered about 
it, ame a ehattered lamp hanging from a deck-beam. And 
then he knew that the blow in the dark had failed, and 
under his breath he cursed himself and the traitorous fear 
that had preyed upon him that night and caused him to do 
the work so ill. : 

There was another danger for him now. Unconsciously 
he took s sort of mental look round. He wondered if 
these fine strands of mischance were the bi ing of a 
net that was going to wind about him, to his destruction. 
With Ellicott free the thing boxes all over again. For 
it was reasonable to suppose that this man, who had got 
eo great an accumulation of bier to pey back, would 
make no stint in the repayment. It might not come just 
at once, but it would come, and it would be strange if 
when the weapon was in Ellicott’s hand he did not strike 


hard. : 
And without doubt he would be desperate, a aroon 
, the law failing him, he might, as a de: 

make a law for himself and act upon it. Suc 
that—the knowledge that by all the laws of man and 
nature, the laws of Heaven and earth, he owed his life to 
one whom he believed in his heart would not ecraple to 
exact full payment—made his blood turn to water. For 
with his own hands he had made that man what he was, 
and - Bee a if there was any mercy left in 
Jim Ellicott’s now. . 

He picked up the viaum-pipe oad looked at it. There 
was nothing on either end could indicate the use it 
had been put to. And the shattered eg amg there that 
had been perhaps the hand of Heaven t out to spoil 
the blow. 


finished the breaking ps the aft pumps. 


up and 
ha’e a scrub doon masel’ before Ah gang ashore tae ma 
breakfast.” 

“Um! Somebody may wonder what we've been up to,” 
eaid Sackett. “The idea is, of course, that we left it a 
bit too late, and couldn’t get off in the darkness. Er—and 
there’s that lady friend of yours, Mr. Hartley, who went 
in the first boat. You can’t go to see her like that, if she’s 
ashore here.” 

There was a subtle tone of dis 
This man in the office of John 
St. Helen’s, E.C., had known what it was to almost crawl 
at the feet of Vincent Hartley. Perhaps he was now 
enjoying the sense of equality that a common participation 
in 


in Sackett’s voice. 
ley and Co., in Great 


roguery gives. 

They removed from themselves as much as was possible 
the signe and soils of their labours, and then they went 
ashore to eat and to rest during the hours of high water. 

A pene Yeiss who sat on ° amay u - his favo ia 
stone patiently smoking a » W them 
the boat and a irk. 
“The day of eon ay comes at last,” he murmured. 


ald the f th 
voices in roar of the seas. 

A man to be a euccessful scoundrel must have great 

. For who is a villain leads a precarious existence, 

and if the pitfalls of the road such must travel were better 
realised ere would be no need to advertise the 
advantages of virtue. 

He went to the engine-room door, as Dou called. 

“The water's no’ sae deep—not while stays where 
she is on this rock,” cried the en . “But it'll no’ be a 
bonny job working doon there. ere’s one thing aboot it, 
we can work as weel at nicht as by day, for it’s dark 


enoo. 
Sackett came aft from inspecting the forward pumps as 
the engineer rose on iron 


ladder. 

‘ll trim some Captain, Ah’ll be in’ ma 
tools taagither,” said heen, “Ah can pated em aboot 
sax hours’ time or less there'll be a sicht mair water inside 
while the tide is low. 

umps. Oh, aye, but 
ing on her!” 


guiding me, and moving me, and I have no control myself. 
machine is God.” 

He knew who came in this boat. He had been watching 

ane a ayare Be was coos eee to see a man 

who was 60 a villain. © &@ message ve. 

There were other watchers. At the barred window oer 
the door of the taberna Edith sat in a chair, a little pale, 
but with eyes very wide open and alert. And there was in 
them that curious light that is eometimes seen in men’s 
eyes when they are going into battle. And a woman at 
bay defending her child, or a woman who fights for 
man she loves, may at times show this same ligh i 
is a danger light and a ee those who understand. 

Shebeh stood beside her, ing fiercely with hard face 
and ope breast. 

“He will be here soon,” ehe said. “The boat is half- 
‘way across, and the Padre is waiting. I wonder what they 
have been doing on that ship co es 

Edith gave a harsh little laugh. e gentleness in her 
voice seemed to have disappeared. And was a dead 
earnestness in her manner that suggested she was face to 
face with something that mattered to her. 

“I wonder?” she echoed. “And I wonder what he 

to find there? You know he tried to kill Mr. 
be icott, and left him for dead when the ship was going 
wn ? ” 

“Yes, I know that. There are many things to 

remember.” 
on the shiverin; “ And per more to forget—afterwards.” 


Hour after hour he worked. His hands bled from a| There are always in life many things to forget. It is 
contusions. The sweat of fear is forehead. 
This ferocious work was new to hi terrible. 


In circumstances like this artificial divisions between 
man and man are broken down and rearranged. Here the 
best man steps out first, irrespective of what may be in his 

ket or of what his name may be. The man who knows 
is work is the leader. 

Hartley received his orders at this moment, because the 
rugged man from the North-country who could handle 
tools was in command, not because any word had put him 
there, but because of his fittedness. For the man who 
knows and the man who can do usually has the advantage 
in crises of life, where the gilt and peas aor Rah are of no 


accotint P 
Bit by bit the pump they were working on was dis- 
mantled and the pieces taken on deck. It was Hartley's 
job to carry them above, but the actual throwing over- 
was postponed till dark, lest anyone should be 
watching them from ashore. And when the water came 
up too bigh for them to continue working there they went 
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been a fool, said Shi 
th . 
ovae. that which & woman might give her life for? : 


ceptic poisoning in the wound 
doctor, and most of the 


silence. 
thoughts were e 


and now, in its stead 


combativeness, an acute antagonism 
time to analy 
man who had suffered, or it may have been only 


stronger t 
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well in arranging the present to avoid things that have to 
be forgotten, for one i 
memory and in 
no more than a washing process that has left 
memory tleaner and plainer. 


ma; d a life trying to di 
the end fad that the drowning has been 


@ face of 
having been a victim than having 
slowly, while her eyes never left 
boat. “You—you perhaps have never thrown 


“It 1s easier to for, 


meant love, and Edith und 


Edith nodded in gentle acquiescence. “T am not sure 


that it has ever come my way,” she said. She twisted a 
bit of folded paper in her hands. 

it to her not I 
written upon i 
Though he had been too 


sa rier il 
‘. was from Jim w d 
T cneering word about his gress. 
optimistic about that, as the 
Padre had said, for he mentioned ing about the 
that = troubling the 
space was occupied in expressin 
that she was recovering quickly. ie . 
course, does not always recognise love at first 


Then try to recognise,” said Shebeh softly, “and 
bk d i lind does ek go 

Edith si and looked out at the far blue eky in 

er pi tall ea off the boat, and obviously her 


fervent ho 


“ Now they are landing!” exclaimed Shebah euddenly. 
Edith’s thoughts came back. She looked at the man who 


came first up the steps to the quay with a sort of fierce 
curiosity. had fi 


‘ot very many hours ago she rom 
Vincent Hartley on terms of the most cordial friendship, 
, she had only hate and loathing. 
And, more than this, there was in her a spirit of 
t she had not had 
se. It may have been because of pity for ding 
titude. 
For Jim Ellicott had saved her life at the risk of his own. 
And yet perhaps it was neither. For there is something 
ngé pity or gratitude, stronger even than death, 
for it is written that love shall conquer death. 
“The Padre is speaking to him now,” said Shebsh, 
" Startloy ft tile h h, b 
l Spanish, but it was easy to 
understand the drift of est’s observations. lore: 
over, Father Veja limited 


f to the essential. He 
had no desire to talk to the man. 


“Your wife,” said Edith slowly, filling in the blank as 
Hartley's speech froze on his lips. 

(This story will be concluded shortly.) 
[eee 

Berzr: “Is Forde optimistic?” 

Wynne: “I should say so. I have known him to 
go into a restaurant without a penny in his pocket, 
order a dozen oysters, and feel sure that he would 
be able to pay for his bill with a pearl.” 

—sIo— 

Miss Jane (watching a particularly rough game 
of “footer”): “Gracious heavens! what do my eyes 
behold? My brother! my brother! They are 
carrying him off the field of battle! He is hurt!” 

Blinkers (a football maniac): “Oh, don’t you 
worry! They’ve got a substitute quite as good. We 
shall win yet.” 

——jo——_—_ 
ANOTHER MATTER. 


_ Was rummaging through the chest of drawers 
in her daughter's room in search of some writing 
paper, Mrs. Watson came upon a bundle of letters 
tied with blue ribbon, and emitting a faint perfume. 

Untying the bundle, re groan at several of 
the letters. Then she pic them up, and went 
downstairs and confronted her daughter. 

“Edith,” she said, in a state of indignation, “who 
is the young man that you're corresponding with, 
I'd like to know? Of all the lovesick rubbish I ever 
heard, this is absolutely the worst. I shall consider 
it my any Be report the matter to your father if it 
goes any further. Who wrote these letters?” 

“T am not ping tell any untruths about them, 
mamma,” sai ith, serenely. “If you will look 
at those letters again you will find that they're & 
lot ao letters father wrote to you when you were 
@ gir 


Arraste Lanpiapy: “And what is your occupa- 
ght Flown Literary Gentl “Ah, I 
igh- ite entleman : am 8 
servant of the Muse.’ : 
Affable Landlady: “Indeed, that’s funny! My 
last lodger was employed in a mews, too.” 
——— 7 


A aicu philanthropist had entertained a number 
of Panciag-sehool children at his country residence, 
and just before their departure he treated them all 
to glasses of new milk. from one of his prize cows. 

ow do you like it?” he asked of one little fellow 
who re; ly smacked his lips. 

“Boo-ful!” said the youngster. 


oon id “TY wish our milk- 
man kep’ a cow!” 
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Ir may be-remembered that the first town in Eng- 


land to a ps was Birkenhead. In 1859 
George Francis Train laid one there, a circular, single 
line, the first of ite kind which had ever been seen 
in an English street. . : : 

At that time the chief omnibus proprietor in 
Liverpool was a Mr. Busby, and, as may be imagined, 
he looked upon the innovation with anything but 
favour. If Mr. Train’s iron rails seized upon Liver- 
pool streets, good-bye to his monopoly. ; 

So Busby made up his mind to carry the war into 
the enemy's camp, and drive him out before he got 
a firm footing. He set to work and built several 
omnibuses with wheels made to fit the gauge of the 
tram-lines, and presently these were crawling at 
funereal pace along the tramway, sadly delaying the 
traffic. en, as now, there was no monopoly in 
poe linen, so there could be no legal remedy against 
Busby. . 

A BREAKDOWN ON THE LINE. 


To make matters worse for his rival, the omnibus 
proprietor also sent out carts loaded with stone or 
scrap iron, which had, a nasty habit of peseking 
down just as ord were crossing the high, old- 
fashioned tram-rails, and, of course, blocking all 
traffic for hours. : 

Busby’s devices so far succeeded that Train him- 
self threw the business up in di , but his suc- 
cessors were more stubborn, and the old Birkenhead 
tramway still exists, — it has since been laid 
with rails of a more sensible shape. 

There is no more bitter warfare than between busi- 
ness rivals, and some firms will go to any extreme 
and nee enormous expense for the purpose of ruining 
a rival, 

Many years ago, the Dutch had a monopoly of the 
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re of clay pipes. A Belgian firm, seeing 
there was wack oe in ikls' bestnessy built a 
Ostend and n underselling their 
the border. The tchmen at no idea 
their monopoly. ey began piling pipes 
ium by the thousand es and Seiiag them 


n i increased. 
rer Aa a ede trick up their sleeve. 
vessel, 


E 


! 


FEE® 
tl 


eo 


By 


bE 


the maritime law of the time, the cargo of 
landed and sold by auction at prices so low 
defy competition. Igium had pipes to last 
years, and within a twelvemonth the new factory 

ut up the shutters. This curious trick is 
si in @ report sent by a British consul in 


The late Mr. aa Carte once beat an American 
rival very eery: e latter wished to produce The 
Mikado. Mr. Carte asked a certain sum for the 
rights. The American said he would not pay it, and 
finally defied Mr. Carte, vowing that he would bring 
Lead ‘pee out in New York without paying anything 


The English manager was equal to the occasion. 
Off he went to Liberty’s and all the other London 
shops where Japanese stuffs were for sale, and bought 
up the whole stock. Then he hurried over to Paris, 
and did the same thing there. Result, the American 
could not dress his characters, and the delay gave Mr. 
Carte time to protect his interests in the States, 


DOGS RAID A SAUSAGE FACTORY. 


oe's. 
se 


ER 


a good price would 


than dogs of every conceivable b had arrived 
at Grunwald's sau factory. 
Not unnaturally Grunwald’s customers looked upon 


proceeding with considerable suspicion. As for 
Grunwald himself, he tore his hair 9 rage. 
Next day, matters were worse. The strect was 
blocked with men and dogs. Many of the would-be 
sellers abandoned their mongrels, who, lured by the 
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rich odour of sausages, hung round the premises in s 
cloud. Before a week was out nearly every mongrel 
in Brooklyn had arrived at the sausage factory, and 
the suspicions of customers had deepened to certainty. 

At last the hungry pack actually raided the factory, 
and fought so hercaly over the sausages that the police 
had to called in. Grunwald’s ruin was now com- 

lete, and he has entered suit against Asche for 10,000 


lollars (£2,000) damages. . . 
Rivalry reached its most desperate pitch in the 
town of Clarksburg, West Virginia, last autumn. One 


of two breweries, which have both established a plant | 
for making ice, offered beer at a reduced price to 
all those publicans who would buy their ice at the 
brewery. 

No sooner was this announcement made than the 
rival company made the astounding offer of free beer 
to those who would contract to buy their ice from 
them for five P hae paying at the rate of 5d. per 
100 pounds. rksburg ple are now wonderin 
what No. I company will do, and how soon No. 
will go broke. 

Smartness sometimes overreacheg itself. The owner 
of a wholesale establishment in Stockholm was 
puzzled to imagine how a rival company continually 
underbid him in contracts large and, small. Whatever 
price he offered, his rivals undercut him by a fraction, 
and, of course, secured the business. 

TAPPING THE TELEPHONE WIRE. 

Matters grew serious, and he employed detectives 
and had his confidential clerks watched, but without 
result... Eventually he discovered, quite by accident, 
that his rival had tapped the telephone wire, and so 
had overheard his private conversation. (Practically 
all business in Stockholm is done by gage This, 
of course, was 8 serious offence, and grocer at 
once instituted a criminal prosecution. His too clever 
rival was heavily fined, and had also to pay large 
damages. Eventually, he lost his business and became 
bankrupt. 

One of the most cruel attempts to ruin a rival was 
made at Radom, in Poland, two years ago. A new 
theatre was opened and drew much custom from the 
old one, which had hitherto had a monopoly. One 
night the audience of the new theatre suddenly began 
to cough, choke, and sneeze, and presently the play 
had to stop. 

The choking grew worse, many of the audience 
were bleeding violently at the nose. Something like 
a panic ensued, and a dozen people were hurt in the 
rush for the door. It was afterwards discovered that 
agents of the dismayed manager of the old theatre 
had strewn the floor with an irritating chemical. 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble Without Knowing It. 


“The Pain ie Ps i 
There? Ah! That's & 


AIN is a signal of distress given by Nature, a warning that, 

must not be ignored. Those sharp twinges in the back, 

those stab-like pains which follow any sudden twist or turn, 
) are direct signs of hidden danger in the kidneys. 


No trouble starts more easily, gains ground more rapi dly 


or proves more often the cause of extremely dangerous disease, 
than any disorder of the kidneys. 


It is best to learn the duties of the kidneys, so as to watch 
j for early signs of trouble and to correct any irregularity before 
My) its serious stage begins. 

The blood goes to the kidneys in an incessant stream to be 
cleared of uric acid and relieved of surplus water and other 
waste matters. These are passed off by the kidneys through the 


bladder. Retention of kidney poisons in the system is a very 
frequent cause of fatal disease. 


Doctors know—and Everyone ought to know—that 
Pains _in the Back and Loins, Rheumatism, 
Urinary Disorders, Gravel, Gout and other 
Uric Acid Diseases, Stone, and 
Dropsy are among the 
results of Kidney and 
Bladder Disease. 


Don’t wait. The moment you feel any uneasiness, lameness 
or pain in the back, the moment there is the slightest sign of 
any urinary irregularity, either in appearance, quantity or colour, 
begin with Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills. For many years this 
remedy has been successfully used for curing kidney troubles; it 
cures the kidneys, and thus cures backache, headache, dizzy 
spells, urinary troubles, rheumatic pains, gravel, dropsica! swel- 


lings, nervousness, tiredness, sciatica, and many other symptoms 
and results of kidney trouble. 
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A LIBRARY OF FAMOUS NOVELS 


IN WHICH ARE INCLUDED NBARLY 120 NOVELS, 
BY SOMB OF THB MOST POPULAR AND 
TALENTED AUTHORS OF THB PRESENT , DAY. 


AT SIXPENCE PER COPY. 


SO ACCURATELY MAS THE PUBLIC TASTE BEEN 
GAUGED AND CATERED POR, THAT SEVERAL 
VOLUMES HAVB SOLD BY HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS, WHILE OF THE COMPLETE SERIES 


Millions Have Been Sold. 


NEWNES 
Sixpenny Novels 


Rudge-Wh 
Britain's 


has passed such scientific and 
practical tests that we now 
guarantee them for 

10 YEARS. 

Don’t fail to write at once for the 
New 64 page Catalogue now 

ready, 

full of information valuable to Cyclists and facts 
about the 81 modeis from £5 packed free and carriage paid 
Easy Payments without Extra Charge. 
Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd., pep. 314, Coventry. 


The Following is a Selection: | 


H. SETON MERRIMAN— MRS. HUMPHRY WARD—- 
THE VELVET GLOVE. HELBECK OF BANNISDALE, 
THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. ROBERT ELSMERE. 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
TOM. MAECELLA, 


|ENERATION TO 
FROM ONE G ELEANOR. 
ANOTHER. LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN— 


RODEN'S COBNEB. SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
IN VABYING MOODS, 
HILDA STBAFFORD. 


LUCAS MALET— 
THE HISTOBY OF SIB BICHABD 


e HAGGARD— c 3 

. mn Funes OF THE MIST. COLONEL ENDEEBY'S WIFE, cures these “et 
SHB. plaints 
JESS : A Storr or TEs Finst Boss Wan, CHARLES GARVICE- gives immediate 


WADA THE LILY. 


JUST A GIRL. relief and effects 
and oom- 


DB. THEBNE. 
PEARL-MAIDEN. ‘ WwW. W. JACOBS—- plete oure. Cenoform 
MONTEZUMA'’S DAUGHTER, 

eivcra amin. AT SUNWICH PORT. 


THE 
AM QUATEEBMAIN, 
mt ROBERT HICHENS— 


AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. 
A. CONAN DOYLE- 
ADVENTURES OF SHEBLOCK fF. T. BULLEN— 


THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT. 


MRS. HUNGERFORD— 
MOLLY BAWN. 
PHYLLIS, 


GENOFORM [8 
ARSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


UNCLE BEBNAG. E. MARIA ALBANES!- a <ciauiheall 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 2 aod 
MICAH CLARKE, SIMPLE SIMON: we hes ae pocket Post free, fr 


S ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


A complete list including, in addition to 
the above, novels by H. Harland, Geo. R: 
Sims, Guy Boothby, Geo. Macdonald, 


Maxwell Gray, Miss Braddon, L. Merrick, 
F. Anstey, Rev. S. Baring Gould, E. W. 
Hornung, G. B. Burgin, William Le Queux, 


K. & H. Prichard, Max Pemberton, &c., &c., 
will be sent on application. 


GEORGE NEWNES LTD., \ 
7 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 


BOOT POLISH 


The Best Made for 
BOX CALF and OTHER LEATHERS 
Guaranteed Free from Acid. 


DAY & MARTIN, Li. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Over twenty ycars” 
successful results. 


WaEK ENDING 
Mazcn 28, 1907, 


THINGG A... 
WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW . « « 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 
Bannock 
made 


as follows: Miz a cupful of 
oatmeal with the same quantity of flour, add a 
t treacle, half a 1 each 
of ealt, and carbonate of soda, and 


carr cb om th short crust. 
some tins wi crus 
Put into each pote Aa rhubarb cut small; 


oagty ‘pans with pul 
mixtare, and bake.—(Reply to A. Dzaw. 
ae pg of cocoa 
erage of water, stir it over the fire till 
Soak half an ounce of gelatine in 


cus 
Home-made Toffee. ; 

Place three ounces of butter in a brass 
preserving pan, and as soon as it has melted 
udd one poond of . Stir this over a 
moderate for a quarer of an bour, or until 
a bit of it, agg 32 to cold water, is brittle. 
Directly the ee is boiled to this t it 


must be off or it will be spoilt. It is an 
improvement to add a little lemon 
whon the toffee is. half coo (Reply to 
SNOWDROP.) , 
For Preserved Ginger, 

8 as you wish to make, -place the 


wing the preserve to become quite cold 

before placing itin jars. (Replyto Suowpnor,) 
Danish Pancakes 

Are beg mgs Put half a d of 

flour into a basin. Make a well in 

of it, into which stir the 


Spenieh bepnrment al ‘~ 
wo ounces of butter in a stewpan 


et 
A 
ee 


of two.eggs, ad 


Pint of milk and the 
& caster sugar when it 
custard while 


dessert: al 
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A LITTLE GIRL’S SPRING COAT. 


trom 410.6, abi ib in for hor eepecial Densde taal the pretty itt wrag 
lor 
here shown (No. 17017) has been . ins 


you “cut your according to your cloth,” but you 
must choose that cloth according to the season, and while a really 
fabric, such as serge, cloth, 
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making is 
Tats may, be 
r ma: 
natarally, while thin face 
demands a lining, alpaca or 
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Except when the garment is to be made 
up as fora dust cloak, the rounded 
cape should be faced on the under-side, 


; vy. of 42- material, and an extra 

La vend will —_— you to —T 

No. 17017, Paper pattern. ¢id.. post bonnet as well. The pattern t is 

free, from Pa’ not on sale, but you can easily manage 
ee eee Withee 


A two-inch canvas-lined strip of 
material covers the sides and top at the head. To the front edge of this a 
square brim is attached, and to the rear aig a full crown with a button 
centre. Coat and bonnet alike are trimmed with several rows of narrow braid. 
o>—0Cc< 
ROSE WREATHS FOR FRENCH BRIDES. 

In England for many centuries the recognised thing for a bride has been 
a wreath of orange blossoms, but in many countries the orange blossom is 
entirely tabooed. 

The German bride wears myrtle. The girl of the Black Forest takes the 
flower of the hawthorn—when she can get it. The brides of Italy and the 
French provinces of Switzerland use white roses. Spanish brides go in for 

carnations, and red roses. 
In Norway, Sweden, and Servia the bridal crown is of silver. 
ays © = : 


THE IDEAL NURSERY. 
Laur the nursery be nearer the garret than the cellar. 
White wall-paper is the best paper; none at all] is better still. 


A poor floor may be covered with linoleum and a rug or 80. 

Sunshine should stream in even if there has to be added a skylight. 

One room may serve, but two are better, as the bed should be in 
an apartment by iteelf. 

Pictures there should be! But they should be chosen with care, as on 
constant association with them the child will model its ideas. So be certain 
the drawings and colours are correct. 


A SMART SET DRESS BILL. ’ 
A SOCIETY woman must have at least twenty-four dresses in her wardrobe 
all of the best Parisian cut and quality; and each of these robes could not 
be procured under £20 to £30 apiece. 
i a ee ne can, Hil for the ar 
is £480. This includes walking, driving, morning, and visiting gowns, wi 
a few more elaborate for the theatre fe ball-room. Then there are coats, 
wra} gam and so on to be thought of, which would take another 
£250 at 


Hate are the next consideration, and what society woman could live 
through a summer and winter without fifteen changes at leastP Take 
these at £5 apiece. At this average price £75 would be the outlay for 
millinery. 2100 would be a modest sum for lingerie, including boots, gloves, 
veils,an ee Another £100 would cover petty expenses, making 
in all £1,000. 


LOOK AFTER YOUR LAMPS, 
Nevze touch the qhimney ofa lamp with water. A few drops of 
oil will remove the smoke and dimness, and a rub with soft flannel 
or chamois skin will result in a clear polish. ; 
Clean every bit of the burner with a rag dipped in oil, and rolish it dry 
and ht. Boil very dirty, neglected burners in and water. 
the outside of the lamp is dry, clean, and perfectly free from oil 
b off the burnt portion of the wick with a 


Do not fill.a lamp to the brim. : 
Do not let a lamp burn after the oil is exhausted, or turn it down. 


ie nah Vannt pose 

mg aren ere the lamp 
new wicks in vinegar, 

burner. 


“A Day in the Life of a K.C.” appears in the April ROYAL MAGAZINE; it gives a 
9 life, precarioue existence, and the heighte he may attain if fortunate. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
ISOBEL. « « 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


To Clean a Stove Pipe. 

Place a piece of zinc on the coals of a hot 
stove. The vapours from this will 
carry off the soot by decomposition. 
Sultanas and Raisine 


Ss 
pane cae dee wae ca 
is very dirty, wring out a cloth from 
very hot water and rub it over the furniture. 


on at agen Then a ex ripe = 
uw , and a 
obtained which will 0h show iin 
To Make Lime Water 

For the . Take a piece of unslaked 
lime about the of a walnut, drop it into two 
quarts of filtered water, in an earthen 


, Con’ 
vessel, stir thoroughly, allow it to settle, and 


use only from the g the water and 
stirring as petals jay og, 3 N. SHEEN.) 
Stewing. 

Use only as much water or stock as is 
required to prevent burning and too fast 
cooking. The juice of both meat and vegetables 
adds to the gravy. Keep the pot covered to 
retain the steam and the flavours which are 


dissipated by it. Shake the pan constantly to ‘ 


prevent anything burning on to the bottom. 
To Peel an Orange Easily 

And to get the skin off in one piece, put 
the orange in front of the fire for three or 
four minutes. The skin will then come off 
easily. This method is particularly useful 
when be wish to fill the peel with jelly. Just 
cut hog round in a straight line before 
putting the orange down to warm, and the two 
cups will be easily removed and a good shsye. 
Convert Sour Beer into Vinegar Thus? 

The beer must be cleansed with isin- 
glass, dissolved in some of the sour beer; when 
perfectly dissolved it should be beaten with a 
whisk and more sour beer added until it forms 
a froth. This should be poured into the cas 


k 
and the contents well stirred up with a lone 


stick. Half an ounce of isinglass will be enoug 
for a fir of beer.— ly to TorRquar 
EE.) 
The Consulting Chef. 
When reading the other day of a consulting 
chef who earns a four-figure income by driving 


from house to house shortly before dinner- 
time, giving suggestions here and there, and 
holding himse ible for the ultimate 


pectection of the viands, I felt that here was «=~ 


new idea in the culinary world. 

Chefs are not always scornful of the attain- 
ments of the practised woinan cook. King 
Edward's chef is, indeed, so generous that he 
frankly records his opinion that a woman, 
given equal opportunities, becomes precisely 
as fine a cook as a man. 

One argument may, at any rate, be advanced 
in favour of the woman cook—her ideas are 
more simple than those of the highly-trained 
chef. And nowadays, when simple cookery 
has gained a foothold in many Royal Palaces, 
it is unquestionably peatseworsny to be known 
as—a good, plain cook. 

Clever housewives are paying increased 
attention to all forms of currant cookery, and 
this wonderfully nutritive fruit becomes more 
and more popular as time goes on. 

Currant bread is a really excellent article of 
daily food. When thinly sliced, so that the 
fall flavour of the currants is drawn out, it is a 
most appetising luxury, and we have it on the 
authority of the King’s poyacen that no more 
nourishing and sustaining diet is to be procured. 
But currant bread, however valuable, is not 
everything; is, indeed, but one of the innumer- 
able necd things that can be made with 
currants. 

Here, for instance, is a recipe for little tea 
cakes that are delicious when served hot: 
Devonshire Tea-Cakes. 

Put one pound of flour into a basin, and mix 
with it two teaspoonfuls of buking-powder. 
Next rub into it a quarter of a pound of clotted 
os = snp et — currants, two 

lespoonfuls sugar, an ounce of 
finely-sliced lemon-peel and a little nutmeg ; 
mix thoroughly nirene Beat one egg in a 
little milk, and add to the flour and other 
ingredients, working all into a thick paste. 
Roll out, cut into rounds, and bake for about 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


full account of his arduous 
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Tux next issue of Pearson's Weekly, 
the Easter-Number, will contain a mass of bright 


and seasonable 


new weekly feature entitled, “This ‘Week’s Hero,” 


which will tell 


everyone may happen to be talking at the time. 
The price will be one penny, a8 usual, and it will 
be on sale en Wednesday nett. 


Nexr week your 


to the pages of Pearson's Weekly ae the author of 
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is not this money given to the poor?” 
But don’ you see, Amy, that it is given to the 

or? 1 am far from being one who approves of 
dle luxury and extravagance, but I realise that 
if there were no “extravagance” by the rich there 
would be a far worse time for the poor. Takeo 
your example of a thousand-guineas fur coat. Sup- 
pose there was no demand for such things. Do 
ye realise the number of people who would pio- 
ably starve—people so widely separated as the 
trappers who ececure the skins, the men who cura 
them, the dozens of hands that handle them before 
they reach the workshop, and the dozens more who 
are employed on them there? I think that is the 

int of view to take. Mr. Moneybags gives a 
“wickedly” extravagant party, but the money it 
costs him circulates into perhaps a hundred poor 
homes up and down the kingdom. 


Ivan (Zululand): I am endeavouring to find some 
method by which colonial readers and other Britons 
abroad can participate in our big com titions. I 
wish you had sent your full address ; I would have 
written you direct. 


“J was very interested in your explanation, of the 
meaning of the expression, ‘ What's up?’” writes 
Nuomop. “Can you tell me exactly what is implied 
by that very common form of beginning a remark, 
‘T say !’”»——_—_———_It is the shorthand form of 


“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears.” 


Rornenontan does not think the reasons given on 
this page for the common practice of a the 
pipe in the left side of the mouth instead of the 
right quite conclusive. A further reason, he thinks, 
is because it is easier to light when on the left 
side. If a gust of wind sp up the match is 
better protected when held on the left. 


which will be 


articles and stories, including a 


you something of the man of whom G. R., who writes from Winnipeg, Manitoba, sends 


a very sensible contribution to the ¢ Toronto 


old friend Arthur Applin returns Tux best way to open oysters, Ericuns, is for one 
ir of pincers and ni 
n 


to a stro 
off a portion of the s hat the thi end, 


a serial story, on which he has been at work for thos A soon change her mind, just as I have done,” writes 
the past few months. Those who are familiar ife. ) G. R., “and mow mikey the customs and habits 
with Mr. Applin’s works will naturally anticipate » sh of this Western Continent and of Toronto in par- 
something very good, and in this they will not ticular. If she goes on in her present mood her 
be disappointed. The situation in the first - 7 gre wil give her the Fig agen y! = 
: A : erse! from e110" 
ment is one of unique dramatic interest. Nothing eis that is ready for her. Let her free her mind of 


like it has ever 


You have indeed an intellectual treat in store for 


f inches across. 
been introduced into fiction before. doubting some of the ‘things that get into the 


prejudice, and she will be a boon and a bleesin 
papers. I should, however, very much like to know to her i 


ng husband.” —————She never sai 


ae Ne eee NE 


you. where an oyster measuring merely seven inches got she @ young husband, but in int of fact she 
its more than two stone weight from. ; has, and I'am sure we can safely ve her and all A 
ai was in the —_ the paneled mad just = ; nrag Jxacing emigrants to G. RB.’s excel- j 
_ two men were getting out one of them e | “Waar is the best way of frightening a bu lar?” ent advice. 
other: “I tell you one thing about that new office Marcu. There "has ee cereal barelaries ; 


ba yours, you have your table in the wrong 
ace for writing. they 
eard no more “But what 
mean?” he asks. “Is there a right and s wrong 
position for a writing table? —__—_———Oertainly 


there is, Pzn. 


gas ow t to be in same position. If the light 
- Is to right of the writer his hand casts low 


on the paper, which is very annoying and bad for the . Let th 1 } 
the eyes: Similarly, if it is in front, the glare will me, te Oe ae oll sang” to, tetas No| each accident—not the first claim only. 4 
the eve simand it behind his head will be ob- | his dispule. As," a matter, of, fact, if | £1,000 RAILWAY - 
structing it. you merely jum: out of bed with a loud ) 
Vicror sends s most extraordinary story. He was = wae ceconn ake eng Pil re Ma the aS ied £100 puemlahd . 
se! 0 t . 
walking along « roed note We Nhe friend's) house | own the street Before you could reach the door. | 6499 CYCLING 
when he saw a friend leave hi riend’s) house | “Is it wise to a man who is always whistling?” — 
and hurry towards the station. Just as Victron | asks Kare. “She has heard that w istling in the | 493 Claims already paid, includ ng three of 
reached the gate out came the friend's wife and sign of an empty mind, and her sweetheart when- £2,000 and one of £1,000. ; 
said; “Oh, do catch my husband before he gets| ever he is not talking is whistling all the time. i 
into the train, and send him back; it’s most im- _____ Jt depends on Khe kind of air he This Insurance holds good for number of claims 
rtant.” Away rushed the obliging Victor; but whistles, Kate. ere is a good deal of character of £1, each—not for one only. 1, specially i 
Rot this time his friend was rushing, too, and| in whistling. If s man is usually whistling some nteed by THE Qorat tec e atrect, London, EC, ie 
Victor could not gain on him, nor were his shouts | bright, lively air, I should certainly not say he | ¢ oor oe notices of claim, under or Gling itions, must be 4 
heard. An idea suddenly came to him, and he has an-empty mind. His ch notes invariably sent within seven ys to the above address. 
started be!lowing “Stop thief!” At once Victor's} indicate a pushing, energetic. disposition. He is will id by the above Corporation to the legal 2 
friend was caught by some men, and Victor the kind of man who will break off when necessary 000 rep tive of any persen Killed by an acci- F 
deliv his message. “Now, do you give me| ‘and put his whole heart into any job that comes =i, dent in wich the deceas i pie . 
credit. for great resource,” asks Vioton, “or did along. On the other hand, the man who keeps up | passenger (ineloding post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
I act wrongly? My friend was, ‘and is, simply | a low “moaning” sort of dirge drives me frantic, | snd vio, at the lime of Sach isshaGe’ or the paper in which it is 
furious; but, as I told him, it might have been a] and is usually an em -headed, hands-in-pocket the Ita. oF her, sual signature, Written in ink or pencil, on the 
matter of life and death that his wife wanted him sort of fellow who walt does whistle because he provided st the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
for all I knew.”————Well, you were not | has nothing in his mind to occupy him. If your of abode, 0 long 88 the Co sam be 
right, ‘Victor, for mo yeneon ai the 1 4 py fl y PROVIDED ALSO, o oa I cum be paid to the legal 
? sweetheart is atter kind of whistler am | representative of such, perso red, should death result frum 
snd in any caso it is doubtful if you would ‘ such accident within (hrep calewaer Three days of le scourrence. 
I believe your friend might have peomccted ‘ ie > Seay - gorse a the ce Week fy oa bit, ‘ot her ie, ourregt newt 
- ou — Ps i 
for slander. Surely, you could have merely ye: “ ‘* £100 «i a raieay acden tn the United Kinton, 
“Hi! Hi! Stop him!” without adding the wo has noticed ‘a funny thing” about | |, ben'travelling as @ so ae retain of 
thief? I must say, I am glad you do not know theatres. “The doors,” he writes, “in every play 5 will receive the sum of Nk HUNDRED BOUNDS 
me by sight. You are too for me I have seen open outwards, away from the room ; but, | whether the, pon be signed of wy GuanaxTas ice im every case : 
es " as everybody knows, in real life they always open | 3 iven to Tus OT ot London, E.C., within seven days from the 
P.W. bu, after ta Rae wseelie’ rum, but then ' woes tes arate ade ral e Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
° ° ¥ cy ~ 
to give it up. He wants to if the faculty rho, macia ie death & ted at the time of such 8c hed In his. of 
of hitting on a notion suitable for an article in 4g the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper ia 
A et en peraenine mental formation, which it is, with ge orsber, egal tare, written, a or 
or if it is really a thing in everyone's reach.——— oor. ereatter, and tha! it 
from results, 75 per cent. within went to thet f Corporation at above address w tees : 
of the read seem to possess the of occurrence. Ti paper may Be leit ab Bis, ot Dec 


brings scores of suggestions for articles, many 
After the thing is simple as noonday. 
man says to himself on mien poms or 
will about 


selves, “I wonder if P.W. would like to know it?” 
they would have the kind of idea we want. One 


simple episode 
suggest others 


are paid to think as they are told, so do not hesi- 
tate to send in next time instead of merely telling 
B, for if the idea is used you will be paid for it. 


in his neighbourhood lately, and MancH says quite 
frankly that he feels sure he would not have the 
courage to creep down in the dark and tackle a 
desperate man.—————Of course, if you won't 
go down and have it out, MaxcH, we must find 
some other way to suit you. You might put your 
head over the stairs and bark like a dog. Another 
very good plan would be to call out in a woman’s 
voice, “George, George, don’t kill him!” and then 
in your own rough tones, “ Let me go, woman! Give 


pe” This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as_a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims tn respect of 


Lg and PEn 
d the tleman 


of the It pre of the actor’s art, 
and if he ot she Nirdo them, step round. it, a 
roun an 
pase through, they would pecbably make a clumsy 
odge of it. That is why, as a rule, doors are 
constructed to open outwards at 8 push. 


Axy wishes me to join her in condemning the wicked- 
ness of those rich people who squander money on 
-dress and en ents. She has read that as 
much ag & thousand guineas is sometimes paid for 
a sable coat, and with the London season coming 
on thousands of pounds will be thrown away, she 
says, on dinners and parties and dances. “Why 


of the kind witnessed will possibly 


» ki SiBAtATE 0.000.000 
of a similar kind to my staff, who Avaliable from § p.m. Thareday, March 2108, 1907, 
Priday, ie J 
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Note.—A peneilecase will be awarded to each reader whose letter is doailt with on this pag 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Wasrk eon 
ORIGINALLY KNOWN AS ox CUP lets the water in and it Is just 
| tism and Consumption. Keep 
peda your own boots with 
that will perma: 


x | ee ___ PEARSON’S WEEKLY. . i 
there that people take Cold, 
the wet out and you keep the cold 
nently, soientifi- 


rr U jJU-VI! S | That’s where the shoe 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Rheuma- 
out. 
The only solution 
cally, and perfectly 


A BREAKFAST CUP FOR A id. OF DELICIOUS a A inds 
8 
WITH VALUABLE 

EEF VEGETABLE . of feather, 
PROPERTIES ‘ADDED. boots, shoes, 
sent tsar SE ns aaa eh &c., without 

Meat, with valaable vegetable properties added, and supplied : 
in id. jelly tablets, Ds by sovpving Jets in tabled form, and tne - rendering 
avoiding the- Berta. if a oon any vaee aa them airtight. 
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WATERPROOF YOUR BOOTS WITH CORUXIN AND KEEP 
THE WET SOT. 


eee pera seg pag pe ogg treat six pairs - 
boots, post free, 18. 8d. aa size for fifteen paira of 


THE aaa LP. c0., be 
125 High Holborn, London,W.C. 
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BEES chet ginhaphed yang , 
G. FOSTER CLARK & .CO. (Dept. 257), MAIDSTONE. 
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nise in Dewar’s “White Label” 

such a combination of age, - flavour 

and high quality as is rarely met with; 

eminent Doctors and Analysts recommend 
it on account of its superiority and whole- . 

someness, You may offer Dewar's “ White 

Label” Whisky to your most discriminating 

guests with complete confidence. 


Be sure it’s Dewar’s “White Label,” ; 


UA Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offloss, ERRIETTA STREET, LONDON, Wha 


WwHY. PAY: MORE 7 


: ? Remember that Lipton’s Butter is British Batterabrifect in. Quality—Far fever Pores Butter. 
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sae 

i j will never be yours. + ste 3 ‘jhe wie” 
a the best of ‘Soaps. oo Mes 
gs is the ‘BEST SOAP. 


fF e It ensures the. best results in. the. 
_  , {| shortest time. Follow. carefully the . 
i: 7] directions for its use, and you ‘shall: 


bee have the best of Washday, sweet clean 


_ >|) clothes, less rubbing, tess scrubbing. 
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3 £1,000 is offered for any adulteration 
og * found in its composition. 


Leven BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLICHT, ENGLAND. 
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